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Tnequalled—Incomparable! So admitted by 
the leading Pianoforte Teachers of the 
Country, and its annual sale of 
25,000 copies abundantly 


testifies to the fact. 

The TEACHER - cannot use a more thor- 

ough or effective method. 

P U PI L—cannot study from a more 

concise or attractive sys- 
tem. 

The DEALER-—cannot keep in stock a 
book for which there is 
surer and gregter de- 
mand. 


Sold Everywhere. 
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Price’ $3.75. 


0. DITSON ond ‘o., Boston. 
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HE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST: a Monthly ) 
Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and | 
Queries.—** The AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIsT, in addition 
to a great variety of interesting literary announce- 
ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian 
details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of | IL. 
| BENBON J. LOSSING’S GREAT HISTO- 
RICAL WORK, . 


The Life and Times 
OF 


MAJ.-GEN. PHILIP SCHUYLER 


| Two volumes, crown octavo, with two eteel-plate 


NEW BOOKS 
NOW READY. 





Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for epeci- 


J. SABIN & SONS, 84 Nassau Street. N.Y. | 


THE 
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Bipomenaes. PUGGS.. 2.2.0. ccscecsseccsvecses 
Il. 
MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS'S MOST 


POWERFUL STORY, 

| PHILIP EARNSCLIFFE, 
| 

| 
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BY 


ARION PIANO 


1S NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for cycular and mention the ALBIon. 
Address the Arion Piano ae Company, 
East ‘4th 8trect, New York Cit 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


| Author of “Ought We to Visit Her ?” “Archie Lov- 
No. s| ell,’ ‘‘ The Ordeal for Wives,” etc. etc. 
One volume, 8vo, Fancy Cloth.......... 
wa | One volume, 8vo, Paper. re 
ie Edward f th best of th 
A Great Offer for February. story > of made i one of Boston. ee 
HORACE WATERS & SON, | 
481 Broadway, N. Y., 








Il. 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO 
DEONS, and ORGANS of first-class’ makers, in-| A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 
cluding Waters’, aT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR | 
casit, during. THIS MONTH. | New 7 octave frst- EDITION OF 
class YOS, modern improvements, for $275 ca | 
THE WATERS CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS aa WORDS AND THEIR USES, 
the most beautiful in style and perfect in tone | 
ever made, Call and see them: prices at bargains, | 
for cash, Montbly installments received, running | BY 


from one'to three years. New instruments to let, | 
and rent ee if purchased, Ilustrated Cata- | 
logues maile | 


RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


One volume, crown 8vo. Price.. ........... 


..$2 00 


Wh ivieiiainis & Loutrel, | 


NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 


Iv. 
NEARLY READY, 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Fate 

bat Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Gucednen, Wallete THE 

We keep everything in our] ue, and eell at lowest Napoleon Dynasty. 

F = | «Biography of Napoleon III. 


Write for Large Ilustrated ‘Reseiotivs Price List to | 
GREAT WESTERN eg 
Pe = ou 


This remarkable book had asale of nearly 50,000 

| copies the first year of its publication, 

| One volume, crown 8vo, toned paper and 23 full- ey 
portraits. Price . a eras . $2 50 


nh Works 


PITTSBURGH, PA, 


| 
Double, Single, Muzzle and Breech-Loading Fifer. | <CENTLY PU SHE 
Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, &c., of ever ‘Sas for RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


men or boy 8, at very low prices. Guns, to $300. | MODERN LEADERS. bas Justin McCarthy. $1 75 
Pistols, $1 to $55. 





~| THE ORDEAL FOR WIVES. By Mrs. Annie Ed- 
wards. $1. 


PARIS MILLINERY. a 
-—_ SARATOGA IN 1901. By Eli Perkins. $2. 
MME. FERRERO, |OUR POBTICAL FAVORITES. By Professor A. 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH enn, C. Kendri $2. 
Has just received from Paris an elegant assortment of |OUGHT WE TO VISIT iT HER 2 By Mra. Annie | 
| Edwards. $1. 
Fall and Winter Bonnets, = 
| OVERLAND. By J. W. DeForest. #1. 
ROUN D ‘dl ATS ’ THE NETHER SIDE OF NEW YORK. By Edward 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris) Crapsey. $1. 
houses. A! the new shades in 

Feathers, Flowers, Ribbens, and 
Velvets. 


Mourning Bonnets alvays on hand. 


ceipt of the price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


Particular attention paid to orders. 677 Broadway, N. ¥. 











00 | Sidence in the island of San Doi 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. Ww. Chawietom & Gove 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


. 
LIFE IN SAN DOMINGO. 


Ready this Day—LIFE IN SAN DOMINGO, by an 
Actuat SzTrLeR; with an introductory preface b 
Richard B. Kimball. This delightful iftt e book i 
the actual record of a twelve-monthe’ plantation re- 
omingo, and is of the 
most fascinating, descriptive, and instructive nature 
Elegantly printed and bound.’ Price $1 50. 


KENNETH, } MY KING. 


An exceeding’ Jat ptarentiog and excitin, ne, new novel 
by Miss Sallie k. A novel that wil! take rank 
+X the very best works ot American fiction. Price 


GUY EARLSCOURT'S WIFE. 


Another edition of one of the most succesaful novels 
ofthe year. ‘For ingenuity of plot, variety of inct- 
dent, and vivid portrayal of the passions which agitate 
the human mind, no novel rf late hes achieved 6o 
marked a success.” Price $1 7 


diana AMS. 


A new novel in verse, by Celia Gardner, author of 
“Stolen Waters.’ Price $1.50. 


TWELVE VIEWS OF HEAVEN. 


By twelve distinguished Divines. Reprinted from 
a London edition, which has reached the enor- 

ous sale of -_ copies. Cloth bound, with red 
edges, price $1.50. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ ALLMINAX 
For 1873, 


JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR 
1873 is about the richest and raciest little work that 
has ever been published. It is full of the best jokes, 
remarkable eayings, and funniest illustrations of the 
season. Beautifully — Price 25 cente. 


THE MARKED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 
those other popular novels, “ Widow Goldsmith's 
Danghter’’—“' Chris and Otho"’ and the ‘* Widower.” 
nk handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mrs. Mary 
J. Holmes, author of “Tempest and Sunshine, 
“Lena Rivers,” ‘ Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 

A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other novels 
by this extremely popular author are Tempest and 
Sunshine—’Lena Rivers—Marian Grey —Meadow- 
brook—English Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead 
— Dora Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worth- 
ington—Camerou Pride—Rose Mather— ithelyn's 
Mistake—Milbank—etc. Price $1 50 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 


BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘‘Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 

This long promieed and significant work is sure of 

the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 











Either of the above sent by mail, post-paifl, on re- 


has st interest Snengnens Ge the thinking world 


TRUE AS “AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of her very beet) 
| by Marion Harl: ind, author of those other ar 
ovels, * Alone’ "—*' Hidden Path’’—** Moss-5S 
wNemeeia™ —** Miriam *’—‘* Helen Gardner” —** Hus- 
| bands and fomes’ _ “ Sunnybank ™ *Phemie’s 
| Temptation” —** Ruby's Husband" ‘Em oty Heart” 
— At Last’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50 





we These books are beautifully bound—#old ever 
where—and sent 
| price, b 


G, W. CARLETON & CO., Publisners, 


(Under the Fifth Avenue Hoiel,) 
New York 


by mail, postage free, ou receipt 


’ Madivou Sq: 
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F. BOOSS, 


NO. 449 BROADWAY, 


(Between Howard and Grand Sts.,) 


Has Opened his Retail Department, 


and will ofcr, for the next sixty days, a full assort- 


ment of 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


FURS 


OF HIS OWN MANUFACTURE, IN ALL VARIETY, 
Also, his celebra ed patent 


LE CANT MUFF, 


OF WHICH NE IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER 


LADIES’ FURS. 
POPULAR STYLES 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 


WARNOCK & C0, 


519 BROADWAY. 


THE BAXTER 

ape - is meneieetared 
COLT’S PATEN 

FIRE ARMS MANU Pat 
TURING COM’Y. Is made 
interchangeable in all its 
parts, and consequently is 
perfect in construction. 

It is simple and safe, so 
that a child may run it. 
No extra Insurance to pay. 

It oceupies less space, 
and is run up to rated pow- 
er with less fuel than any 
known motor. Over 50 are 
now in use in this city, and 
hundreds of them in use 
all over the United States, 
and the universal judg: 
ment confirms all we claim; 
and, therefore, we fully 
guarantee them. 


For circulars and Price-List, Os Legon or 8 or address,@ 


18 Park place, New. “York. 





THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC ’ 






Presents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


Agents wanted 
everywhere. 


“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co.. New York. 


MOODY'S 

EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are wn, to 
»revent alteration — 
Phe points are iptced 
and penetraie the 
fibre of the paperjand 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P. O. Box 002s, New York 
CALL OR SEND VOR A CIRCULAR 


GREAT CHANCE FOR, AGENTS. 


Do you want an agency, ng, wit 
9 chanee to make &5 to 820 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines ? 


aney last forever ; sample free, so there is no 


risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire| 


Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
* Quite eclipsed the more conservative 
periodicals of the day.”"—Boston Journal, 


Maas. -——-- 

THE GALAXY 

7 4 

Meets the Wants of Every Member of 
the Family. 


IT 


CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY ABLEST WR TERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 


BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 
NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF 
LITERATURE. 

IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
Price 35 Cents per Number. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE......... . 84 PER YEAR, 


Send for Prospect us, 


SHEL DON & CO.,, 


NEW YORK. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 


GLAMORGAN.......... 2500 Tons, March !2. 
PEMBROKE........ .2500 Tons, April 2. 
GLAMORGAN....... 2500 Tons, April 20. 
PEED osvcccccsvnces 2500 Tons, May 21. 


Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 

vorts in the British Channel and all other points in 

england. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


First Cabin....... oo bom $80 currency. 
&y 








rome Cabin. currency, 
Pa currency. 
stecragz re fae My edt a ardif, $55. 





Drafts for £1 and upwards, 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 


National Line of Steamers. 





‘Tons. 
2) ee” 2: o) |) ae 
te 5150 GREECE.. aowe 
RRS 40 THE GUREN. 
= 0 ENGLAND. 
HOLLAND ......... HELVETIA 
DENMARK ......... $724 ERIN ........ 


The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 

the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York, They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar decked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, rand se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 
One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Viers 44 or 47 North River, every Wednesday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas 
sengers 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $65 
and $75, Currency. 

Stec 
Currene y- 

pe Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, syow, 

Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage (Passage, apply at the Com 
pany’s Office, No. 69 oe New York 


Fk. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 





Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 


ATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 


EMIGR 


86 South-street, New York. 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 
rates. 
Apply to 

TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 





j}or cavstic ingredients, and is an actual specific 





86 South Street, New York. 


-ZOECOME, 


ORTAIFE TO THE HAIR, 


positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 
of the hair, Consultation (with full advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. 
Common sense explanations made. Has no poisonous 


remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLisuep 1840. 
The British and N. A. RK. Mi. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVZRPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK,* 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings ev ery week—From New York every 


Wdnesday and § 


Saturday. 
day. 


From Boston every Tues- 
Rates of Passage, 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not © ary ing Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Stecrage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN 


ANCHOR 


Steamers sail every SATURDAY to and from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 

Passe ngers booked and forwarded to and from all 

railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 

Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 


spee dily, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 








, AGENT. 






SAIL AS FOLLOWS 
From New York. 


VICTORIA 
| Seuaeien, Feb. 2 
EUROPA, . o9esn eee aturday, Mar. 1 
INDIA .. Bt anne ‘Saturday, Mar. 8 


at noon, from Pier No, 20 North River, 


Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 

First cabins, $65 and $75, according to location. 

Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, 8120. 

Intermediate, $35; steerage, & 30. 

Certiticates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued, payable on presentation. 

Apply at the Company's offices to 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 








Bowllng-green. 





NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL, 
NEW te FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 


TH [a IN THE WORLD. 
oc ae CELT REPUBLIC, ATLANTIC, 
LTIC¢, MAJESTIC. ADRIATIC. 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h. p. each. 

Sailing from New York on BATU DAYS , from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

Mm the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
ty, 

ppaceneers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, comm ning 
AFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

atom state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers, 

RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Stecrage, $50 currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends fon the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all eS of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply | 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York, 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


NMAN LINE 











WAYS CURED. Thorough investigation solicited, 

and reference made to numerous patients who have | 

been treated successfully. 
Office hours from 11 a. M., 


to 5p. M., except Fri- 


gaya when the hours arel to 8 r. a. | 


iu. M. DEPUY, 
800 ADELPUI ST., Brooklyn, N. ¥. . 


The American Conservatory of 
Musie. 

Acknowledged to be the best institution in Ame- 

rica for aequiring a thorough musical education. 


None but the best Professors teach in this Conserva. 
tory. H. Schroeder, Director. The ** Monthly Musi- 





cal beng is published at the office of the Con 
servatory.—For particulars and prospectus, apply to 
Fred. Buss $ Secretary, 211 Fourth Aveeus, New York. 


For PR ress & Liverpool. 


| CITY OF ANTWERP, Saturday, February 1, 9a.m. 
TTY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, February 6, lpm. 
ITY OF ore Saturday, February 8, 2 p.m. 
ITY OF REAL, Saturday, Fe bruary 15, 8 a.m. 
Ivy OF ERICK Thursday, February 20, I1a.m. 


and each succeeding Saturday and Thursday, from 
Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
CABIN, 375 and $9), Gold, according to accommoda- 
tion. Round trip tickets at low rates. 
STEERAGE,—10O OR FROM Liverpool, 
town, Glasgow, Londonderry, 
Cardiff, 330 vc urreney. 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Swe 
den, Norway, Denmark ant Paris at reduced rates. 
Drafts issued at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general bnstnase apply at the | 
Company's Office, No. 15 Broadw 
For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 


Cc 
Cc 
; ¢ 
ic 


Queens- 
London, Bristol or 





JOHN G, DALE, Agent. 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEAR 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 
amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Ie the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominron. 
Opinions of the English and Amarican Press. 
Financiat REPORTS 
AND THS 
CREAM OF ENGLIS7 LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings ot 


per annum :— 


CHraton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Auian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT. 20x26. 

Strvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Martreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 

Kyrieunt’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Bucxien’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 

Portrait or GEN'L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 

Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCTETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield's Picture. 
21x27. 

LanpsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 

LanpsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LANDsEER's DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WaAnpesForpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33x25, 

Wikis’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x39. 

Wanpvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

IIOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 

25 cents eaeh insertion one month. 
2" aa ” three months. 
6% “* * - six months 
2“ * ” one year 


The A.Bron will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with’ 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprictor of the ALBIon, or by Registered Letter. 











Royal Mail Steamers are appointed to sail as follows: | The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 


Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
| liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
| In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 
Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
29 Park Row. New Yo k. 


which two are offered to any subsc#tor: for. 8.00 
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AT CHISELHURST. | 
JANUARY 9, 1873. 
BY MARY B. DODGE. 


Electric news, earth’s keenest thought, has stirred, 
And everywhere is heard 

From out the heart of an impetuous world, 
Denunciations hurled— 

Ah! let us make a truce, one little hour, 
With history’s sure power. 


Crowned is the crownless now, by death’s decree ; 
For him Eternity 
Unfolds the secrets of her inner fane, 
e While we perplexed remain, 
Nor know, but that his smile met smiling “ hail !” 
As rose the impervious vail; 


Nor, if our finite wills the Infinite mock, 
As rudely we unlock 

With keys of sordid deeds an immortal soul, 
As though we knew the whole,— 

As though within our less conspicuous place 
We prove a richer grace. 


No; by the lurements of his larger sphere, 
Let Charity appear, 

And round him her divinest mantle spread, 
Soft-pillowing the head, 

That surely needs some respite from the thorn, 
Howe’er of folly horn! 


We know the chain of flowers, that France, beguiled 
As though she were a child ; 

We know the poison of the chain—the rust 
That laid her in the dust; 

We know, the Emperor, so helpless now, 
Did much her head to bow. 


But not the women hold we free of blame, 
Who courts her shame, 

Who hides with joy her slavery in her breast 
By wanton folly blest, 

And laughs at freedom, so her gyves be made, 
To soothe, while they degrade. 


And who — among the ready crowd 
With judgment quick and loud, 
But might have yielded to the soft embrace 
France, in Louis’ place? 
Or, when he feared to lose her beauteous form, 
Have striven to keep it warm, 


And pliant to his desire, by every art 
Indigenous to the heart ? 

Aye, even have chained her, if her haughty will 
*Neath roses, recked no ill ? 

“ The great,” ah! yes, “ must in pure greatness stand 
Or fall by Justice’ hand !” 


Grant it be so,—and yet, a little space, 
We claim for death’s sweet grace 
Of silence, cre the sifting hand of time 
Shall winnow every crime ; 
And fit within its levelled niche of fame, 
The third Napoleon’s name. 
—_—_»—___—. 


SPRINGING A MINE. 


It was curious and pleasant, so certain of Mr. Merdock’s 
clients held, to discern through his office windows—heavily 
barred to defeat the designs of the burglarious—a small patch 
of enclosed land, rich in rank and grass, and shaded, 
little as it needed shade, for the neighboring houses hemmed 
it in on all sides, by an old stunted murky elm-tree. The 
land had originally pertained to a church that had long since 
vanished. Sometimes, after a ghostly-looking, solitary sheep, 
coming none knew from whence, or by whose authority, bad 
been turned into the enclosure, and had cropped and munched 
away the long grass, faint outlines of recumbent tombstones 
could be traced whitening here and there the vegetation. 
Within living memory no interment had taken place there ; 
and the inhabitants of the adjoining buildings took little heed 
of it now, except now and then to turn it to account as a 
dustbin, a receptacle for broken glass and crockery, cinders, 
litter, refuse, and rubbish of all kinds. 

Mr. Merdock’s offices were on the ground-flocr of a ram- 
bling old house in one of the tortuous confined thorough 
fares of Walbrook. His private room was at the back of the 
building, and thus obtained its feeble surt of rural outlook. 
He was a solicitor of sound repute, enjoying an excellent 
practice ; a tall, lean, elderly man, with good features, worn 
very sharp by time and hard work at his calling. His tall 
bald forehead had the look of old parchment, or of discolored 
ivory: his sallow face was deeply lined and very gaunt. 
Yet his aspect betrayed no trace of ill health or premature 
decay. He was alert of movement; the fringe of hair at the 
back of his bald head was still a dense black; there were no 
threads of silver in the sharply-trimmed, crescent-shaped 


paper. It contained among its advertisements of deaths the 
following brief notification : 

“ On the 20th of November, at the Manor House, Lupton, 
Hants, Eustace Vere Delpratt, aged fifty-seven.” 


Mr. Merdock shook his head mournfully, sighed, and then 
shrugged his shoulders, making an eflort, as it seemed, to dis- 
miss a distressing subject from his mind. Just then one of 
his clerks entered and handed hima card. He started as he 
read the name it bore. After a moment’s hesitation he said, 
“ You must show him in,” Booth.” 

A young man entered, dressed in deep mourning. 

“ Mr. Ernest Delpratt ?” Mr. Merdock was reading aloud 
the name on the card. 

“ You have forgotten me,I see, Mr. Merdock. But it is 
not surprising. We have not met for some years. I know 
-_ Lam much changed in appearance. I was a mere boy 
then. 

“ Pray be seated.” 

He was now perhaps about thirty; wearing a thick red- 
brown beard, and rather long hair falling negligently across 
his forehead. His natural pallor was no doubt increaséd in 
effect by the black clothes he wore. But his complexion 
was of that deadly whiteness which knows little variation, 
and resists all influence of temperature, refusing to be 
bronzed by the sun, or reddened by exposure to the wind. 
It was late in the year, but the weather was unnaturally sul- 
try. Still it had not brought any increase of color to his 
ry only the glisten of calmminess on the surface of his 
skin. 

“ You are aware, of course, of the sad occurrence that has 
brought me here?” 

“JT have only just read in the Times of Mr. Delpratt’s 
death.” Mr. Merdock’s manner was reserved, even distant. 

“ You knew him intimately?” 

“T can scarcely say so much as that. I saw him fre- 
quently at one time. But of late years we seldom met. I 
rarely quit London, he rarely visited it. Still I regarded 
him as a friend. I heard from him occasionally. He was 
kind enough always to address me in the most cordial terms. 
I have learnt of his death with extreme regret.” 

“ But you were his professional adviser; you know more 
of his private affairs than any one ?” 

“ That may be so,” said Mr. Merdock, coldly. 

“ He executed a will, in your presence, some ten years ago ?” 

Mr. Merdock made no reply. 

“ T should explain,” the young man went cn, “that as his 
sole surviving relative—— 

“ Pardon me,” Merdock interrupted, “legally speaking, 
the late Mr. Delpratt had no relatives.” 

“ Perhaps so—but he always regarded and spoke of me as 
his cousin, or rather as his first cousin once removed. I 
therefore deemed it my duty to search for his will to ascer- 
tain if he had expressed it in any instrnctions in relation to 
- funeral. I hope that you see nothing objectionable in 
that ?” 

Mr. Merdock merely bowed. He avoided any statement of 
opinion on the subject. 

“ The will I found contained no instructions of the kind 
referred to. Further of its terms I need not speak just now ; 
especially as the document having been drawn by you, yeu 
are already acquainted with its contents.” 

“ The only will of which I know anything,” said Mr. Mer- 
dock, after a minute's deliberation, “ was executed by the 
testator in my presence some ten years ago. The will was 
engrossed in duplicate—a course I am in the habit of re- 
commending in such cases—as a matter of prudence and 
precaution. One copy is now in my iron safe. The other, 
the testator took into his own keeping. That is, I presume, 
the document to which you have been referring.” 

“ No doubt.” 

“ Let us be quite sure,” said Mr. Merdock, still with his 
air of deliberation. Helefttheroom. Presently he returned. 
“ The will bore date the 18th of March, 1859.” 

“ That is the will in question. It was found in Mr. Del- 
pratt’s desk.” 

“ You found none of later date? No will or coilicil ?” 

“ No, though I made careful search. Some rough memo- 
randa as to the disposal of his property I did find, but these 
were unsigned—mere notes of an _ informal character. 
Nothing in the nature of a will. You know of none?” 

“ | know of none.” 

There was a pause. Mr. Merdock took a pinch of snuff. 

“ Mr. Delpratt died rather suddenly—that is to say he had 
been suffering, as all his household well knew, from disease 
of the heart of long standing. Still none looked for his ill- 
ness termimating fatally at so early a date. His medical 
attendant visited him frequently of late. He was not pre- 
sent, however, when the sad event occurred. He is fully 
satisfied, however,as to the cause of death. He attributes it 
to aneurismal hypertrophy of the heart. I am not doctor 
enough to understand precisely his meaning.” 

The young man dabbed his white face with his handker- 
chief. He was much moved, and his voice trembled as he 
continued. 5 

“T need hardly say that my cousin’s death has been a heavy 
blow to me. As you know, Mr. Merdock, in times past there 
were many differences between us—due to my folly, to my 
misconduct, I am now prepared fully to admit. But we had 
been reconciled. We were on intimate and affectionate 
terms. I regarded him as my benefactor, and was deeply 
grateful for all he had done for me. Most unfortunately I 
was absent from the house at the time of his death.” 

Mr. Merdock was silent, but he now seemed from under his 
veetling brows to eye his visitor with a new curiosity. His 
attention was attracted perhaps by the restlessness that 
marked the young man’s manner. He moved uneasily in his 
chair, shifting his position constantly, and twisting his hand- 








whiskers he wore on his high cheek-bones ; although his lips 
were colorless, his teeth were sound and white, and his grey 
eyes twinkled piercingly beneath his heavy pent-house brows. 
He was, plainly, a wiry, spare man, who could still endure 
much wear and tear, and make a good fight with time. 

Mr. Merdock sat at his desk—idly for the moment—glanc- | 
ing now at the green enclosure to be seen from his window, | 
new at a tin box, one of a large pile of similar tin boxes, | 
ranged against the well opposite to him, now at the Times | 
newspaper, spread out before him. With a meditative air 
he was rubbing the palm of his large yellow bony hand 
aguinst his very blue chin, for his strong black beard opposed 
a stout resistance to the razor, let him ply it as persistently 
as he might. He paused to take noisily a huge pinch of | 
snuff, and then passed a large scarlet and puce silk pocket- 
handkercbief across his face. 

“ Poor Delpratt!” he said, with a glance at the tin boxy. 
The legend “ The Delpsatt Trust” was inscribed upon it in 
dim gold ietters. “ Dead!’ He gazed from the window at 
the waving grass and the murky elm of the graveyard with- 


kerchief into a string by the unconscieus contortions of his 
hands. 

“T had left the house arly in the morning to attend the 
meet at some few miles distance from Lupton. It was late 
when I returned. My cousin had then been dead some 
hours. Coming up to London, to transact some business that 
could not be postponed, I resolved to call upon you, Mr. Mer- 
dock. In the first place I have to request that you will at- 
tend the funeral, which is fixed for the 27th, at noon, and in 
the next place to beg that you will act on my behal/, as my 
legal adviser, in the new position that devolves upon me 
under the terms of Mr. Delpratt’s will.” 

“T shall attend the funeral, of course,” said the lawyer. 
“T have sincere respect for the memory of my late friend. 1 
shall attend, if you please, in my character as professional 
adviser, during many years, of the deceased.” 

“A carriage shall meet the early train from town at An- 
dover—the nearest station to Lupton Manor.” 

“ Any business arrangements in regard to your own future 
position it may be well perhaps to defer until after the 





out. ‘*Four days ago!” He laid his hand upon the news- 





funeral.” 


1 
“ As you think best. Good morning, Mr. Merd 





ock. I will 
only add a hope that you will dismiss any prejudice you ma 
have formed against me in relation to my life in the past. y 
|do assure you that I ama different man. 1 am not now as 
you once knew me. Good morning.” 
| They shook hands and parted. itr, Merdock resumed his 
| desk, after carefully rubbing his fingers with his silk handker- 
|chief. They had been left so cold and clammny by his visi 
tor’s grasp. 
| Apparently, Mr. Merdock was not industriously inclined 
| that day, or was pre-occupied ; his attention was absorbed by 
the news of the death of his friend and client, Eustace Vere 
| Delpratt. He found a difficulty in devoting himself to other 
matters. Hesatidly in his chair, glancing now at the tin 
box, now at the first column of the Zimes newspaper, now 
at the graveyard outside his window. And at all intervals 
he studied the card of Mr. Ernest Delpratt. 

Later in the day the lawyer’s room was abruptly entered 
| Mr. Pixley, the secretary of the Albatross Instirance Co., 
of which institution Mr. Merdock-had been for many years 
the solicitor. 

“T was passing, Merdock,so I thought I'd look in,” said 
Pixley, an active, bustling gentleman, who always declined 
a chair, finding that he could talk with greater ease if per- 
mitted an erect posture with space for free movement and 
gesticulation. “ We're in fora heavy claim. They matter’s 
not ripe for discussion, but ivs worth mentioning. I don’t 
say that it’s suspicious as yet; but it’s odd, and sooner or 
later, I take it, you'll have to look into it for us. Yet the 
parties are of great respectability ; they always are, I notice, 
in cases of unpleasant complexion. And it’s odd, as I said. 
The life only dropped four days ago. Yet already it’s been 
thought advisable to notify the fact to us, and the party 
most interested has called in person at the office. Now ened 
sider that rather sharp work. What can be the reason of it ? 
It’s a policy of long standing—a heavy risk—we divided it, 
of course, with other offices, but still we stand to lose a large 
amount. The sum insured, with accumulated bonuses, makes 
a heavy total. Is it all fair? That’s the question.” 

“ That’s the name of the gentleman who called upon you,” 
said Mr. Merdock, and he handed the secretary Mr Ernest 
Delpratt’s card. 

“'The very man. You've seen him also? 
he doesn’t let the grass grow under his feet.” 

“ He didn’t come here about the insurance. 
to know a good deal about the case. 
was aclient of mine. It was through me the insurance was 
eflected. He was the natural son of old Joshua Delpratt, 
who bequeathed to him absolutely the Lupton Manor estate 
—a property of considerable value in Hampshire. Joshua 
Delpratt was never married. His presumptive heir was his 
nephew, Delamere Delpratt, the father of Ernest. You follow 
me?” 

“You're getting complicated. 
stand.” 

“Delamere Delpratt was a scoundrel, and Joshua pro- 
claimed his intention to leave all he possessed to Eustace, 
rather than to his nephew, Delamere, who had brought dis- 
grace upon the faniily. To assist Delamere, Eustace bor- 
rowed a large sum of money. This was in Joshua's lifetime, 
mind. Eustace could not of course charge the estates, which 
he was only to acquire under the will of a man who was still 
living, and who might at any time change his mind as to the 
disposal of his property. The only security Eustace could 
offer was his reversionary interest in a sum in the funds in- 
vested for the benefit of his mother, and the subject indeed 
of the Delpratt Trust, the deeds and papers of which are in 
that tin box beside you. Further, he could, as he did, insure 
his life heavily, lodge the policies, and bind himself to pay 
the premiums regularly. Of the money advanced Eustace < 
never touched a halfpenny. All was absorbed by Delamere. 
On coming into possession of the estates, Eustace paid off the 
loan, but thought it worth while to keep up the policies. He 
had especially in view the benefit of the legitimate members 
of the family. Of these the man you sew to-day~—” 

“J did not see him,” interrupted Mr. Pixley. “I was 
engaged when he called. But I heard of his visit from the 
assistant-secretary, who had some conversation with him.” 

“ Weil, of these Ernest Delpratt is now the sole representa- 
tive; for Delamere, his father, died, of drink, many years 
ago, leaving no other issue. Eustace, my old friend and 
client, left no children, Here you have, briefly told, the story 
of the Deipratts.” 

“Then this Ernest is the last of the race 

“The last of the race.” 

“ His fatber, you say, was a scoundrel; and he ?” 

“Well, I'd rather defer my opivion. We mus'n’t be in a 
hurry. Ile is, clearly—and there he’s wrong. Hurry, need- 
less hurry—and hurry is generally needless—provokes dis- 
trust. The case must be looked into, but very quietly.” 

“In suspicious cases c ‘ 

“Mind, I don’t say that this is suspicious as yet,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Merdock. 

“Let me continue. In suspicious cases what we have to 
inquire is, who is the person who benefits by the death of the 
insured? If wrong’s been done, there must be an induce- 
ment, a motive for it. Find out that and——” 

“My dear Pixley, hadn’t you better leave it all to me ? 
Don’t keep a dog and bark yourself. Ill attend to it. I’m 
going to the funeral on the 27th.” 

“You are? Then I’ve nothing more to say; only kecp me 
informed of everything.” 

“ Of everything. And mind you do the same towards me.” 

That night Mr. Merdock left London. 

On the morning of the 27th of November a carriage from 
Lupton Manor was waiting at the Andover station to meet the 
early train from London. Mr. Merdock, however, stood on 
the platform of the station some time before the arrival of 
the train. He was dressed in deep black, and looked worn 
and anxious. Among the passengers brought down from 
town was Mr. Pixley. Mr. Merdock hastened towards hjm, 
and drew him aside. 

“You got my letter, of course? Now be very careful, 
Pixley. Don’t say a word more than you can help. There's 
a carriage wailing to take us to Lupton, a pleasant drive over 
the Hampshire downs. The driver's been resting at the 
Andover Arms; he only drew up to the station when the 
train was in sight. He supposes that we both came down by 
the train. You're understood to be my clerk. You would 
come, and you must accept that position. But be very careful 
what you say. Nota word morenow. You're from Lupton, 
/coachman? To meet a gentleman from London? Quite 
right.” 

hey entered the carriage, and were driven from the station. 

“ Pull up that: window, Pixley. . That fellow mustn’t hear 
us. This is adelicate matter,and we must proceed very 
cautiously.” 

“Well? And what’s been done ?” 





Upon my word 


But I happen 
The late Mr. Delpratt 


But at present, I under- 
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“T’ve not been idle, but, I’ll own, I’ve but a poor case as | 
yet. Ican’t get much beyond suspicion. I cannot arrive at 
proof. Still, ve set two or three at work, and something 
may come out at any moment. I couldn’t appear actively in 
the matter myself, for many reasons. We must lull suspicion | 
as much as possible. The criminal, if there is one—and, | 
mind,I won’t yet say that there is one—will then grow 
bolder, imprudent, perhaps, and then we have a chance.” 

“The funeral will proceed ?” 

“Not so loud. Yes. You know, or, perhaps, you don’t 
know, what country corouers are. And we've scarcely a 
pretext for demanding an inquest. The doctor, a local prac- 
titioner, sticks to his aneurismai hypertrophy. What can we 
do in the face of his certificate? The servants have been 
got at, not by me—I did not dare go near the house—and 
questioned skilfully enough, without awakening their suspi- 
cions. Something bas been gathered that may be of impor- 
tance. A hint of physic bottles destroyed immediately efter 
the death of Mr. Delpratt. But it’s nothing like clear enough 
at present, and there may be nothing in it.” 

“ But if the funeral——” 

“ The funeral doesn’t matter. If we've any evillence to go 
upon, wecan obtain from the Home Office an order for 
disinterment. Never mind about thefuneral. Get that over 
quietly ; it may be all the better for us.” 

“ But the other doctor, who gave a hint to the office——” 

“T've seen him, and it only comes to this—he suspects. 
He was dismissed from attendance upon the deceased three 
weeks ago; so, you know, he couldn’t have seen poor Del- 
pratt during his last fortnight of life. Still, he mentioned 
some facts that were worth noting. At the same time, you 
know, he may be charged with being actuated by professionai 
jealousy—a doctor dismissed for incompetence, that’s how it 
would be put to a jury.” 

“ But what does he suspect ?” 

“ Suspicions, mind, amount to nothing, unless you can sup- 
port them with evidence of facts, and that we can’t do at 
present. But he suspects—bend your head.” Mr. Merdock 
clutched his companion by the fore-arm, and whispered into 
his ear—“ he suspects that the medicines were tampered with, 
and that death resulted from the administration of—poison— 
probably arsenic, in small but frequent doses. That could 
only have been done by some one in constant attendance 
upon the deceased.” 

“ And we know that Ernest Delpratt had pportunities of 
that kind.” 

“Yes; that we know. Hesat up some nights with the 
deceased, was with him, indeed, continually, except on the 
day of his death, then he was absent, out all dxy—hunting, 
he told me. He lied. I've ascertained that. He did go to 
the meet. But there was but a poor day’s sport, a short run 
with a young fox, and a kill in Darrington Plantations, only 
afew miles from Lupton. He might have been home by 
twoo’clock. But he stayed drinking in a little public-house 
on the Purham-road. So, you see, he lied. ‘hat doesn’t 
surprise me; he was always a liar, as his father was before 
him. It looks like administering the last fatal dose, and then 
keeping out of the way of the closing scene to avoid suspicion. 
On the other hand, an innocent man might have put up at 
the public, and afterwards, being ashamed of himself, have 
given a false account of his conduct for the sake of decency.” 

“ He was on good terms with the deceased ?” 

“Yes. Not so good as he’d make out, but still on good 
terms. He'd been forgiven, and made welcome to the 
manor-house. Poor Delpratt, I take it, was trying to like 
him, and, on the whole, the young man had beliaved pretty 
well of late. It had been different formerly. In truth, Ernest 
was as bad as Delamere had been. Dismissed from the army 
before he was twenty for disgraceful conduct—cheating at 
cards—then guilty of what’s called, in plain terms, at the Old 
Bailey, forgery. But the thing was hushed up, and the 
young man was packed off to Australia. Poor Delpratt, 
always feeling aculely his own position, and doing his best 
to serve the legitimate members of the family, gave him up 
then as a bad job. But he probably softened towards him of 
late years, believed in his reform, and viewed him even affec- 
tionately.” 

“ Who was with him at the time of his death ?” 

“No one. There we're weak. He had certainly heart 
disease of considerable standing—sufficient, perhaps, to ac- 
count for his death. There's only this to adc. Ile is known 
to have complained of the strange taste of his medicines, and 
of the great internal pain and burning thirst they provoked.” 

“ After all, as you said yourself, Merdock, just now, it’s but 
& poor case.” 

“T repeat it—a poor case.” 

“T don’t see that we've any grounds for resisting payment 
of the policy.” 

“Perhaps not, as yet. But never rush at conclusions, 
.Pizley. We've time before us, and many things may happen. 

And mind, in any case, mean to spring a mine upon that 
young man such as he iittle dreams of. Eustace Delpratt 
was my friend. I don’t forget that. Hush! We've arrived. 
Remember, you're my clerk.” 


The funeral was of a simple kind. It was chiefly remark- 








“ You wish me to do so?” 

“Certainly. I wish all the usual forms to be observed on 
this melancholy occasion.” 

“ Be it so, then. And you produce this document as the 
last will of the late Mr. Eustace Vere Delpratt ?” 

Only a small party was assembled in the spacious library | 
of Lupton Manor. Ernest Delpratt moved anxiously from | 
one to the other. He was very pale, he spoke in low, | 
agitated tones, and his hands trembled exceedingly. 
~ Mr. Merdock took his seat at the head of the table. He 
placed beside him a small black leather bag. 

“The will you produce,” he said, with a grave business- 
like air, turning towards Ernest Delpratt, “ bears date the 18th 


as that of one of the witnesses, attesting the due execution. 
Mr. Eustace Delpratt’s estate, both real and personal, is 
bequeathed to you, and you are appointed his sole executor. 
You produce this ag his last wil! and testament? ‘You know 
of no other ‘vill or codicil executed by the deceased ?” 


low, faint voice. 

“The deceased had, however, it seems, some little time 
since, contemplated making a new disposition of his property. 
He had drawn up a few notes and memoranda. He designed 
to make a handsome provision for Mr. Ernest Delpratt, but 
the residue of his estate he purposed to apply in a different 
way. But I need not go into that. Mr. Eustace Vere 
Delpratt did not survive to make a new will, and these brief 
writings of his are without legal value.” 

Mr. Merdock paused, and took a pinch of snuff. An 
intense quiet prevailed in the room. The quick breathing of 
Ernest was plainly audible. He brushed his hair from his 
glistening deadly-white face. Then, as though perceiving 
how much his hand trembled, he withdrew it burriedly, and 
thrust it out of sight under the tabie. The other persons 
present, though yet well aware that they were likely to 
benefit in no way by tbe deceased's disposition of his estate, 
secmed yet, in spite of themselves, curiously interested in the 
proceedings. They were impressed, perhaps, by the gravity 
aod deliberation of Mr. Merdock’s manner. 

“T have now to state,” he continued, raising his voice 
somewhat, “ that practically, this document notwithstanding, 
the late Eustace Vere Delpratt died intestate.” 

‘Chere was a murmur of surprise. Ernest Delpratt rose 
from his seat, and raised his hand. He tried to speak, but his 
voice appeared to fail him. 

“ Three years after its execution, this will was revoked.” 

“ By deed ®” some one asked. 

o. By the adoption of another course, not less decisive. 
In fact, by marriage.” 

“It's a lie!’ Ernest Delpratt screamed, hoarsely. 

“The late Mr. Delpratt,” the lawyer proceeded, calmly, 
“was married in January, 1862, at the chapel of the embassy, 
in Paris, to Elortense Leroux, a French actress. Legal proof 
of that marriage I have with me. Into the details of the 
matter I need hardly enter. I may state, however, that in 
early life Mr. Delpratt had met with severe disappointment. 
He had contemplated an alliance with a young lady, a mem- 
ber of one of the most distinguished families of this country. 
To that union the stain upon his birth was deemed by the 
lady’s friends an insuperable objection. The engagement, if 
such it may be called, was therefore abruptly terminated. 
Mr. Delpratt was deeply afflicted. He determined never to 
marry. Some time afterwards he made this will, bequeath- 
ing his entire property to the only surviving legitimate mem- 
ber of his family—Mr. Ernest Delpratt. But he had reason 
at a later date to be much offended at the conduct of the man 
his gencrosity would have enriched. To the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case I will not further allude. Mr. Ernest 
De!pratt left England, and was for nearly ten years absent in 
Australia. In the interval my late friend and client again 
turned his thoughts towards marriage. He resolved to find a 
wife among a class little !ikely to be affected by the circum- 
stances of bis origin. Chance threw him in the way of this 
Hortense Leroux. She is now dead ; I will bring no charge 
against her therefore. I will only say that she was in every 


of March, 1859. It was drawn by me, and my name appears | 


of the document by the testator. By this will the whole of | 


“ He executed no other will or codicil,” said Ernest, in a | 








“ We know you did!” said Mr. Merdock, quickly, in alow 
tone, as he struck his clenched hand sharply upon the table, 
and handed the note he had just received to Ernest Del- 

ratt. ‘ 

2 He clutched it tremblingly ; read it with raging eyes. Then 
it fell from his shaking fingers, and fluttered on to the floor. 
He gave a strange, piteous moan; raised his bands, and 
pressed them against his head, as though to still some terribly 
acute pain. 

“Tm ill,” be murmured, faintly. “ Let me get some fresh 
air. I shall be better presently—I shall” —and he staggered 
from the room. 

Mr. Merdock found himself left alone with Mr. Pixley. 

“T told you I should spring a mine upon that young man,” 
said the lawyer, quietly. “I think I've been as good as my 
word.” 

“ What was that note you handed him ?” 

“ Read it.” 

Mr. ?ixley took the paper from the floor and read: “ E. D. 
bought arsenic of Gibbons, chemist, Catherine-street, Salis- 
bury, on the 17th and 29th of October, and the 20th of No- 
vember.” 

“It’s from a very careful fellow who's been helping me to 
investigate this matter. 1 was in hopes I should have heard 
from him last night. However, the note came in time. 
Whether I did right to show it him I’m not sure. Perhaps 
not. But I felt a longing quite uncontrollable to crush the 
| villain. It’s wrong to be revengeful ; it interferes with busi- 
| ness arrangements. But I owed something to the memory 
|of my poor friend. That villain felt the blow. How he 
| winced !” 
| “ He’s certainly a villain, if there ever was one,” remarked 

Mr. Pixley. 

“And now I can tell you something more about him. 
You're fond of dwelling upon the motives that lead to crime, 
Pixley. At the same time I may tell you that you omit from 
your calculations the fact that much wickedness in this 
world is accomplished at a very cheap price, so to say—for 
very inadequate reasons. There was motive enough in this 
case, however—more than enough. Ernest Delpratt had of 
course discovered the will in his favor, never dreaming that 
| it had been revoked, or of the manner of its revocation. But 
| more than that. ‘The man is a gambler, and deeply involved. 
He owes at least five thousand pounds. He is a defaulter 
upon the turf,and he has forged acceptances in the deceased's 
name. I have ascertained that. Bills are falling due at the 
Branch Bank at Andover, which he must meet, or prepare 
for exposure, if not arrest. So he determines upon the mur- 
der of his benefactor. Once the proprietor of Lupton Manor 
all will go well with him, he thinks. But he was in too great 
a hurry. If he had only waited a little, a new will, under 
which he was largely to benefit, would have been executed. 
Something his crime woulc then have brought him. As it is, 
he gets nothing; he simply beggars himself. Murdering Mr. 
Delpratt, as he did, in fact, the murderer, to speak plainly, 
cuts his own throat!” 

A strange noise was heard in the hall outside the library 
door. The servants, greatly excited, entered the room. It 
was some moments before they could relate intelligibly the 
tidings they brought. 

The body of Ernest Delpratt had been discovered lying oa 
the floor of one of the upper rooms of Lupton Manor House. 
His one hand clutched a razor, with which he had inflicted 
| frightful wounds upon himself. He was quite dead. 

It was the room in which Eustace Vere Delpratt had met 
his death by poison.—All the Year Round. 


—_ 


ACROSS THE WALNUTS AND THE WINE. 


I had begun to wonder whether the old days under House- 
wife’s hospitable roof would ever more return, when, at the 
end of this month, 1 received one of his welcome invitations. 
“On Monday next at seven,” wrote he, “ pray come as usual. 
| All our old triends will be with us. I make but one proviso 
|—there is to be no reference to the T.C.” 1 knew at once 

he meant the Twitchborne Case. I suppose, in the times of 





way unworthy of her husband, and that the marriage was a| York and Lancaster, there was a difficulty in asking red roses 
most unhappy one. The newly-wedded pair separated for|to meet white ones; in those of Cromwell and Charles I. to 
ever within a few weeks of their union. She was amply | insure harmony between short-haired men and long-haired 
provided for, but survived only a few years, meeting her men; and even in the Jacobite period, to steer quite clear of 
death under very painful circumstances. Her dress acci- | allusions to an illustrious personage “ over the water.” But 
dentally caught fire, and she was burnt to death upon the | what were all these little dissensions compared with the GuLF 
stage of the Lyons Theatre. Mr. Delpratt’s marriage was/ caused by the present Claimant between friends—and espe- 
kept a strict secret. It had been solemnised privately, and | cially when they won’t pay their bets on a certain recent 
was known to very few. He never alluded to it. It was a/ event. 
distressing incident in his life, which he desired to forget.| When Bluebeard left Fatima in her fine house, with the 
He placed the proofs of the marriage in my hands some years | injunction to please herself in everything, and even (say the 
since. Of its validity there can be no question whatever.” later manuscripts) dropped a blank cheque into her hand 
“It’s a trumped-up story,” cried Ernest, with a livid face. | along with the fatal key, how miserable sie was because of 


“Til go to law. I'll establish the will. It’s monstrous to} that one door which she was forbidden to open! She went 
suppose that it could be revoked by such a marriage.” 


“IT will simply refer you to the Act of the first Victoria, 
chapter twenty-six, section eighteen,” said the lawyer. “ But 











able, perhaps, for its paucity of mourners. But, as Mr. Mer- 
dock had explained, the late Mr. Delpratt had, legally speak- 
ing, no relatives. No “ inheritable blood,” to use the convey- 
ancers’ term, had flowed in his veins, and he had died childless. 

Ernest Delpratt was the chief mourner. He was accom- 
[ee by certain members of his mother’s family, thus in- 

irectly connected with the deceased. A clergyman or two 
from neighboring parishes, who had been on friendly terms 
with Mr. Delpratt, and whose flocks had received aid from 
his benevolence; the doctor and, of course, Mr. Merdock, 
were in attendance. The gentry of the district sent their 
carriages, and round the grave were grouped numerous 
tenants, farm-laborers, and poor folk resident upon Lupton 
Manor, who were moved to pay a last tribute of respect to 
its departed proprietor. He had been to them invariably 
kind and generous—had never been known to act harshly, or 
to speak ungently. They regretted his loss deeply and 
sincerely, the more especially that they seemed to view with 
some distrust the gentleman who was recognised on all sides 
as the future squire of Lupton Manor. Ot Ernest Delpratt’s 
position none entertained any doubt. It was thoroughly 
understood that to him the late Eustace Delpratt had 
bequeathed his entire possessions absolutely. 

“ Keep close to me, Pixley,” Mr. Merdock whispered to his 
friend, after the funeral ceremony was concluded, and the 
mourners had returned to the manor-house. Then he added 
aloud, “I wish it to be fully known that I have attended 
here to-day as the friend for many years, and the professional 
adviser, of the late Eustace Vere Delpratt.” 

“That is quite understood,” said Ernest Delpratt, rather 
impatiently. “It is now proposed that in that character you 
should read the will of the deceased.” He placed upon the 
table a small packet, the seals of which had been broken. 





you will, of course, proceed as you are advised. Only you 
will distinctly understand that I decline to’‘act on your be- 
half; that I am not, and that I never will accept the position | 
of your legal adviser. I attended here, as 1 before stated, | 
solely in my character of solicitor to my late friend, Mr. Del- 
pratt. Gentlemen, I do not think I need trouble you with 
any further observations. This will is waste paper. It was 


| out shopping in Regent Strect every afternoon; chaperoned 


her “ Sister Anne” to the opera nightly; and drove her 
cream-colored ponies so admirably in the Park, that she 
almost lost her reputation ; and yet she was not happy. She 
was always hankering to look into that blue chamber. And 
so it is with a dinner-party to whom a_ particular subject 
(though it be only one among a thousand eligible topics) is 
tabooed to it. A degree of repression pervades everybody, 
and a frantic desire seizes upon some to touch the very 
thing they would avoid. It is like what standing atop of 


revoked by Mr. Delpratt’s marriage. He was well aware of |the Monument used to be before the cage was clapped 
its revocation. He intended te revoke it. He had grave|upon it. It seems as though they must throw themselves 
fault to find with Mr. Ernest ee conduct, and did not| over, although they know it is requested that they will 
design to bequeath him Lupton Manor and his other posses-| abstain from doing so by the Board of Works. There is a 
sions. Subsequently he was disposed, however, to make some | story told of a great piano-maker and his wife who were 
provision for the young man. But his intentions in that| asked out to dinner with a peer. His lordship was very 
respect were prevented by his death.” anxious that no allusion should be made upon the occasion 
A servant entered and handed a note to Mr. Merdock. to that admirable instrument, lest it should wound his 
The company rose, and prepared to quit a scene that had | guest’s susceptibilities, who, having made his money by 
become strangely painful. pianos, was naturally supposed to be ashamed of it. 
Fs And the property ? " oneasked, “You are so forgetful of such matters, my dear,” said the 
Mr. Delpratt dying intestate, and without legal heirs, his | lord to his lady, “ that, for fear of your making a mistake, 
property goes to the Crown.” let us have no music in the drawing-room at all, and no allu- 
“It can’t be—it shan’t be,” Ernest cried, wildly. “I'll not| sion even to the subject of music.” 
be swindled in this shameful way. I'll enforce my rights.| Her ladyship promised to be very particular, and through- 
ir establish the will. At least the amount of the insurances | out the evening kept nervously repeating to herself: “ Now 
shall be mine. The policies are in my possession. They | whatever I say to these good people, I must never sa ; 
were legally assigned to me. I can prove it. It has always |‘ piano,’” and with the desired eflect of avoiding the subject 
been understood that they were intended for my benefit.” until just at last, when, for the second time, the servant 
} “In regard to one of those insurances I am at liberty to | entered the room to announce the carriage of her guests. As 
| State that, acting upon my advice, the directors of the Alba- | she knew they were bound elsewhere that night, and also 
tross Office will refuse payment of the claim.” |perceived that the servant's announcement had not heen 
| The lawyer looked the young man very steadily in the | heard, she leaned over to the lady in question, and whi ‘ 
| face. i | these awful words: “ My dear Mrs. So-and-so, I di 
“What next? What are you going to charge me with | to hurry you, but I think it right to te 


next? Refuse payment? How dare you? Why—do you|has arrived.” She couldn’t have he 
\ think I poisoned the man ?” 








spered 
2n’t wish 
Il you that gour piano 
helped it to save her life, 
and though the next moment she wished herself in the silent 
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tomb ; but the mischief was done. I thought of this terrible | superfluous coin. In the Black Country, for itistance, all the | and Asia,” grey with the 


story, when I accepted Housewife’s invitation. 


All the familiar faces were there, but, to my eyes, they all | 


wore “the proviso” on them. 
there were broad “ flashes of silence ;” and when one spoke, 
he did so with caution and periphrasis, like a gentleman per- 
forming an egg-dance, with heavy penalties on a single break- 
age. rofessor Puzzleton, in particular, disgraced himself 
by asking riddles—a species of entertainment that has been 
banished from good society for several generations. To those 
who admire antiquity, indeed, these particular specimens may 
be welcome, since they are about the oldest that I can call to 
mind; so I subjoin them, not as evidences of my scientific 
friend’s intelligencé—far from it—but to show the bad eftect 
which Repressive Meesures may have upon a naturally ardent 
Spirit. He inquired of us whether we knew What was the 


female of the Do-do; and when we said we did, insisted | 


upon telling us. Everybody knew (and knows) that it is that 
contradictory bird, the Von’t-don’t. Not satistied with this 
fiasco, he proceeded to ask, What was the female of the 
Bulbul. 

“My dear Professor,” remonstrated I, looking towards our 
hostess, “‘ this must be stopped.” 

“Good heavens!” cried he, growing suddenly crimson, 
“you don’t suppose it’s anything improper? ‘The bulbul is 
a bird, you kuow—the Eastern nightingale” [conceive the 


-painful position in which this man, a member of several 


learned societies, must have found himself, to volunteer such 
a piece of information as that /], “ and its female is the Coo- 
coo. Y ou must pronounce it Secottice, as Mr. Macpherson 
does, in order to appreciate this correctly. Do you take it?” 

“Ou ay,” responded Mr. Macpherson, “I ‘see, and the 
better because 1 kent it before. But that is naething toa 
riddle I heard this morning in the omnibus. . Noo, let me try 
and remember it. It was not about a bird, buta bond. The 
question has escaped me a’thegither, but that’s nae matter: 
the point lies in the answer. One is a wagga-bond, and the 
other isa Wuggu- Wagga bond. Yes, noo I’ve got it. What 
is the difference between Sir Roger and his bonds ?” 

“I rise,” exclaimed the Colonel excitedly, “to order. I 
came by invitation of our good friend here this evening, upon 
the distinct understanding that no slur nor slight should be 
put upon that injured individual’—— 

“My dear Thunderbomb,” interrupted Housewife, “ this is 
an untortunate mistake. I met Macpherson in the street, and 
asked him verbally, forgetting to mention our little com- 
pact. 

A solemn silence held the company, while Mrs. Housewife 
explained in a whisper to the astounded Macpherson, who 
sat beside her, the nature of * the proviso.” 

“ Why is a woman like ivy ?” inquired Mr. Funnidog, with 
frantic abruptness. He admitted to me afterwards that he 
did not know what had induced him to say that more than 
anything else ; but that he felt like the widow in the ballad, 
that “he must speak [some editions read “ weep’’], or he 
must die.” The public embarrassment had become insup- 
portable tc him. 

“T hope it’s a compliment to the ladies, Mr. Funnidog ¥” 
remarked Mrs. Housewife cheerfully. 

“A woman is like ivy, madam,” replicd that gentleman, 
bowing, “ because the greater the ruin the closer she clings.” 

“That is very pretty,” said Mrs. Housewife. 

“ But very old,” observed Puzzleton drily. 

“ Ah, Professor, that is what a woman never is,” sighed our 
hostess—“ at once pretty and old. Rogers once observed that 
there was no such thing asa fine old man. With how much 
greater truth could he have made that observation with 
respect to the softer sex.” 

“TI don’t catch it,” observed Mr. Macpherson thoughtfully. 
“ «The greater the ruin, the closer she clings?’ O yes; now 
I've got it. Housewife is the ruin; yes, yes. She clings to 
him in spite of his gout, and his belief in the Clai—— 
mean in his clay gods. Ahem! O lor!” And Mr. Macpher- 
son wiped his biow with his dinner-napkin. 

“There is a reverse to Mr. Funnidog’s riddle,” observed 
Bitter Aloes, “which is at least equally good. | Why is ivy 
like a woman? Because the closer she clings, the greater 
the ruin.” 

“A most ungallant speech, I must say,” cried the Colonel. 
— Mrs. Housewife, if I were you, I would never ask that 
man again.” 

“ Tam afraid it is true, though, Colonel,” avowed she sadly. 
“But too many of us have played the part of Mother Eve 
with our Adams—have used our husband’s love for us a3 a 
lever to destroy his fortune by extravagance and display.” 

“ Nay, I don’t think many women ruin their husbands,” 
remarked the Professor. ‘“‘ Men are but too prone to ruin 
themselves; they are in greater haste to get rich than their 
wives are to spend their money, and in striving to become so 
they lose all. lf every woman is, as Pope says, at heart a 
rake, it is quite as true that every man is at hcart a gambler.” 

“That is the fact,” observed Mr. Scale Hill. “I have 
travelled in most countries, and can confirm it. But with 
the exception of some of the eastern nations, there are no- 
where found such inveterate gamblers ss the English. Our 
aristocracy patronise the Turf; our middle classes—not 
excepting the clergy, my dear sir [here he looked toward 
Parson Grey]—banker after stocks and shares; while the 
great bulk of the lower classes exhibit this ruling passion as 
grossly an¢ openly as the Chinese themselves. Every day’s 
Police Reports contain some hard case of card-cheating or 
skittle-sharping that astounds one as much from the greed 
and eagerness of the victim as from his simplicity. This 
very Gay, 2s I came up in the train, there were two gentle- 
men in the same carriage with a new game, that was as 
popular with their fellow-passengers as profitable to them- 
selves. Instead of three knaves, they had two blank cards, 
anc one with a portrait of a distinguished character upon it: 
‘With a three, two, one, and a one, two, three, and !’ll bet 
any nobleman, or gentleman, half a sovereign that he don’t 
lay his finger on the Claimant.’ ” 

Another solemn pause. It was so evident that Mr. Scale 
Hill had offended against the proviso by inadvertence, that 
no reproof was administered to him; but still it was very 
uncomfortable. It seemed as difficult to keep Sir Roger out 
of the conversation, as to eliminate King Charles L. from 
Mr. Dick’s memorial. 

“ But surely,” observed Mrs. Housewife, “ it is only very 
vulgar people indeed—I mean very low people, auch as do 
not generally travel in first-class carriages, who play at such 
games.” 

“ Perhaps Scale Hill was in the third class,” suggested Mr. 
Bitter Aloes. 

“ There would be no harm if I was,” returned that gentle- 
man quietly, “ though, as a matter of fact, it was not so.— 

any fools, with plenty of money, are found, madam, I as- 
sure you, to play at the three-card trick.—The classes to 
which you allude have other means of getting rid of thelr 








: , p 208 | , greyness of four hundred years, 
spare money of the pitmen is hazarded in pigeon-flying and | scowling at each other across the glittering sea ; till at length 
dog fighting. Except bull-dogs, dogs are as rare in that en-| rounding the last headland, we shvot int : 


alluded—-the bulbul.” 


* That is true,” said Parson Grey, “for I was once a cu-| the stragglin 
rate in those parts, where I had the great fortune to overhear | green islets of Maltepe and Halki, and the b: 


the following dialogue between two of my parishioners. 
“ Well, Jem, and where have you been »” 
“ Down South, where I got a greyhound guv to me.” 


“ A greyhound! [this with a contemptuous sneer]. And | Among the twining vineyards, 


what can you do wi’ him ?” 


“Well, I've cut off his tail, and snipped iis ears, - 
raddled his nose wi’ a brick-bat, and so made a bull-dog of 


him.” 


“ You shonld send that receipt to the government,” ob- 
served Mr. Bitter Aloes, “ since, by some reverse of the pro- 
cess, they may be able to turn their bull-dog into a grey- 
hound, their First Commissioner of Works into a Judge of 
Art. If it succeeds, my dear sir, they will make you a 


Bishop.” 


“ Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Parson Grey. “I mean,” 
added he, correcting himself, “ Nolo Zpiscopari. I should be 
as much out of my element ia such dignified company as the 


wife of the Squatting Bear.” 


“ Who was that lady?” inquired Mr. Scale Hill, with in- | nations whose whole his‘oric life has bee 


terest. 


“ Ah, that is what you lose by going round the world every 
tong vacation,” said the Professor; “ you miss the newspa- 
pers when there is said to be‘ nothing in them’—that is, 
when there are no windy debates to be chronicled, and edi-| first that of others, then his own. 
tors are compelled to admit into their columns things that 
have really humor in them, and true grit—Tell him the 


story, parson.” 
“ It is the sad tale of a Massachusetts lady who married 


Dakota Indian under the impression that she should thereby 
obtain a fruitful field for missionary enterprise. Her senti- 
mental philanthropy overlooked the fact that the wives of 


| : o th 
Nobody,seemed at his ease; lightened district as the bird to which the Professor has and lie-to opposite the Galata custom-ho i. coe 


use, in the glory of 
: narets of Stamboul, 
Janes and vast white barrack of Scutari, the 


I road sheen of the 
| distant Sea of Marmora, all under our eyes at once. 


But beneath all this wealth of beauty lurks an undercurrent 
|of grim precaution, an eternal ambush of sleepless murder. 
a athwart the dainty shrubbe- 
ries, through the rich summer beauty of the fragrant woods. 
rise cold grey lines of solid masonry, from the embrasures of 
which the sulien eyes of countless cannon peer in hungry 
expectation. Along the whole length of the strait, from 
every available point, guns upon guns command the p: e. 
sweeping every approach -with a cross-fire in which no in. 
vader can live. This channel is the gateway of the East, and 
must be manned accordingly. Far away on the other side 
of the Black Sea, in Odessa, in Kherson, in Taganrog, in 
Nikolai-eft, sallow, beetle-browed men, in strange dresses, are 
launching gun-boats and plating iron-clads; and the Turk, 
mindful of this, has done his utmost to provide that, when 
the yellow-haired Giaours of the North shall come down up- 
on Stamboul, they may meet a fitting welcome. There are 
‘ n one long battle, 

and Turkey is one of these. Since the day when the war- 
rior-Turk came rushing across the steps of Central Asia in 
all the might of his untamed barbarism, sweeping before him 
the flying Avars, his whole history has been written in blood, 
a of oth: Wars of conquest in the 
Byzantine Empire, wars of vengeance against the Knights of 
Rhodes and Malta, religious wars with Austria and the 
Powers of Western Furope, wars of self-defence against 
a|rebcllious vassals, and now, in the old age of Moslem do- 
minion, a death-grapple with Russia, with an occasional Ye- 
men insurrection or Albanian revolt to drain the little blood 
that is left. Poor Turkey! Well was it said of old, “They 


| the early sunrise, with the glittering mi 


Indian ‘ braves’ are mere menial drudges, and used in fact | that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 


as beasts of burden. This unhappy enthusiast endured five 
years of this slavery, and, after much ill-usage, was eventu- 


ally sold by her liege lord for three ponies.” 
“ That’s seventy-five pounds,” remarked the Colonel. 


wife. 
“ Hollo, what’s this?”—The servant had _ brought in 


Yet, even with these grim mementoes before my eyes, it is 
hard to force into the stately calmness of the Et Meidaun the 
maddening uproar and hurly-burly of that great day of ven- 


a oy ; aT Kes « geance. The last scene of the Janissaries tells no tales of ite 
No, no; they were Indian ponies,” explained House- 


past. Man’s ravage is transient as himself, and even the 


bloodiest of the world’s numberless Akeldamas bear little 
a 





trace of what they have witnessed. Who is there that, look- 
folded paper—‘“ What the deuce is it? Where are my 


glasses? Why it’s a bill! acircular! It’s something printed. 
Whereas fuil not—— By gad, I’m summoned for the special | Jerusalem ? 


jury at Westminster !” 


“ Then you may take your oath,” cried Funnidog, gravely, | slaughtered Mamelukes ? 


“ you'll be upon the Twitchborne Case.” 


This time we all roared with laughter. The idea (as the 
American gentieman observed when he came home and 
found his wife and six children scalpe’ by the Indians) was 
“a little ¢oo ridiklus,” that poor Housewife, who shrank 
from hearing the very name of the Claimant, and had forbid- 
den us to mention it, might be doomed for the next six 


months to listen to nothing else! 


We came quite tumultuously up-stairs to tell our good 
hostess, who was by this time awaiting us at the tea-table, 


ing down in the silent moonlight from the summit of Mount 
Olivet, can recall in their fulness the multiplied tragedies of 
Who can people the grand stillness of the cita- 
del Mosque at Cairo with the fierce death-struggle of the 
Who can picture to himself, on 
the ground where they befell, Borodino, or Waterloo, or the 
last assault upon Sevastopol? 1 look round upon the broad 
smooth pavement, the tapering minarets, the hoary obelisk 
of Theodosius, the brawny porters basking in the sun, the 
swarthy fruit-sellers and half-naked water-carriers plying 
their trade, and am ready to wonder whether the whole story 
is not mercly a splendid myth. Not so the old Greek mer~ 
chant beside me, who saw with his own eyes every feature of 
the great tragedy, and remembers it only too well. 


“What would you have, Kyrie Inglese ?” (English lord 
what had happened. Her behavior was in every respect be- j ; f (eng \ 


coming a British matron, “ My darling,” said she to her hus- 


band, * you will of course get off this dreadful business, 


money can do it; but if not, you will go and dv your duty as 


a juror like a man.” é 
The first of this speech, at all events—that is 


you the Tea Spirit.” 


“ Robur,” observed Mr. Funnidog slily : “ she’s advertised 


everywhere.” 


“Tf it be Robur,” said the Professor, with his most win- 


s, the 
notion of “ getting off it” seemed to comfort our host im- 
mensely. “ My dear,” said he, “ you are a woman of intelli- 
gence and resource; and never appear to greater advantage 
than when, as now, you are dispensing the drink that cheers 
but fais to inebriate. My love of originality forbids me to 
use the expression of ‘an angel in the house; let me call 


“Tf those fellows hadn’t been killed, the life of any man in 
s-| the city, even the Sultan himself, would not have been worth 
if | that dust that is blowing along the road. Talk of robbers! 
no robbers upon the earth were ever half as bad as the Janis- 
saries. I myself, who speak to you, had a purse sent me by 
them one morning (when we go back to lunch, I’ll show it 
you), with a pistol-bullet in one end anda demand for so 
many thousand piastres in the other; and J had to pay it, too, 
or they'd have shot me like a pigeon. Then there was poor: 
Constantine Kanakari, my cousin (to whos2 soul may God be 
gracious !)—they took him—him, a respectable merchant, who 
had dealings with the Sultan himself—and made him sweep 
the street by the great Bazaar in open daylight; and because 
he was rather slow at it (as how should he not be ?) they beat 
him with the flat of their swords! My curse upon them, the 
dogs and sons of dogs! I spit upon their graves, and on the. 


ning smile, “ O Mobert, tui que j'aime, should be the song of | graves of their fathers !” 


every one of us.”—Chambers’s. 
—_———_—»- —— 


THE LAST SCENE OF THE JANISSARIES. 


And the old gentleman’s bushy beard bristles with rage, 
as, warming with his subject, he winds up with a string of 
curses worthy of one of the tragedies of Sophocles. 

“ And what did the Sultan think of all this?” ask I. 


When Mr. Mortimer Lightwood observed to Mr. Nico-| “ Judge of what he thought by what he did,” answers my 
demus Boffin that “every man nowadays seems to be under chaperon. “ With his fleet blown to pieces at Navarino, 
a fatal spell, obliging him to mention the Rocky Mountains and the Russians hovering upon the Danube, it was no light 
at least once in his life,” he unwittingly enunciated a great | thing for him to slaughter thousands of his best men ; for, to 
psychological truth. There are certain places which, either | 49 them justice, they were brave soldiers—my curse upon 
from childish recollections or historical celebrity, haunt us| them! But what was to be done ? it was either their lives or 
like ghosts, and like them are to be laid only by pilgrimage the safety of Turkey—for they would never have rested till 
and penance. [remember to have heard a quiet, respectable, | they had got the Sultan into war with all Europe. I can re- 
well-to-o Londoner confess, with the timidity natural to an member the time myself when men of all nations were found 
Englishman when betraying any tinge of imagination, that dead in the streets, hacked and mashed like sausage-meat ; 
ue ound himself ceaselessly tormented by an abnormal long- | and when it was asked who had done it, the only answer 
ing to go and smoke a cigur at the source of the Nile. Albert | was The Janissaries!’ But when their time came, we did. 


Smith’s famous tourist,on his own showing, undertook 


a | not forget what they bad done!” 


journey to Palestine in order that, when told to “go to _ The fierce gleam of the old man’s eye adds an ominous 
Jericho,’ he might answer that he had already been there. significance to his last words, and [ begin to suspect that his 
In like manner, I myself have from my Feng —— ancy lk. ny tragedy was not wholly confined to the 
n troubled by an insane hankering after two historic ° : 

camel hill-top whence Napoleon _e- his first and last} “ Well, hear me, my father—lhere comes a fellow selling 
glance upon Moscow, and the square at Constantinople where | lemonade, and there’s a shady spot under he tase yonder ; 
Sultan Mahmoud massacred the Janissaries. The first of | let us sit down there, and wash the dust out of our mouths, 
these has formed the great “ spectacle” of my flight south- and you shall tell me all about it 


ward from St. Petersburg; and Iam now, at sunrise on 


a| And the grim old tragedy, told on the very spot whee it 


glorious July morning, steaming slowly into the Bosphorus occurred, by an eye-witness of its hideous details, comes be- 


on my way to the second. 


fore me with all the overwhelming vividness of reality. On 


ss E i ill}a quie : slect body of men, chosen de- 
In the cnangeless East the impress of the elder world atill| a quiet summer afternoon, a se y ‘ ; 
lives in all ite fulness. To right and left, as we shoot into — of tie terrible Janissary Guard, appear before Sultan 


the channel from the lashing waves of the Black Sea, arise 


falmoud, aud peremptorily demand the concession of 


owy forests, and black broken rocks, and broad sweeps | terms, the least extravagant of which is the instant declara 
or eo pom turf, and all the marvellous panorama which | tion of war against ° all the unbelievers of Western any 
Jason and his crew of buccaneers looked upon, when the Very quietly and courteously does he receive them, t “4 
* well-oared Argo” came gliding into the unknown sea, three smooth, impenetrable man, who has already in his secre 
thousand years ago. In the clearest and brightest weather, | heart doomed them to die. Their demands, he he “> un-~ 
this famous gateway looks unutterably desolate, but the doutedly just, but they require sey Nar oa deg 
panorama beyond is a full atonement. Little flat-roofed Janissailes assemble on the following day in the Et Mei “ru 
houses, with white walls and green balconies, peeping at us and refresh themselves at his expense, while he prepares his 
like shy children from the shadow of their clustering trees ; | answer. Next morning at sunrise, the famous guardsmen, in 
jutting rocks, walling in tiny bays of clear sparkling water, all their power and splendor, mare gallantly _ the ee 
over Which the gilded caiques flit to and fro like fireflies ; whence they are never to return. In the fata —_—s~ = 
ancient towers overhanging smooth curves of green hillside, |overweening strength, they have left —o mus - ps 
and many-turreted palaces rising amid encircling vineyards, | bayonets in their barracks, and carry with them merely : e 
all pass before our eyes in one glorious diorama. And as we long pistols and yataghans which never leave them; and - 
approach our destination, new beauties grow up on every awhile they make merry in the anticipation of a ; 
side: Buyukdereb, nestled in its little nook in the hollow of umph, murmuring only at times that the promised answer 0 


3 sof se : e i ltan’s 
i hore ; Therapia, with its little toy houses planted | the Sultan tarries so long. Alas for tiem! the Su 
ayprten nye 1 tae water's edge, and “the English em- | answer is already prepared, and about to be given in language 











bassy standing boldly up in front; the “castles 0 Europe | that none can mistake, from the mouths of innumerable can- 
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non and the muzzles of forty thousand muskets. All through 
the dim hours of early morning, the slayers, have been pre- 
paring, with deadly speed and silence, for the work which 


they have to do. Every street is barricaded, every outlet) 


commanded by powerful batteries; and behind the guns lie 
regiment upon regiment of armed infaftry, and squadron 
upon squadron of ready sabres, and all the rabble of Con- 
stantinople, burning to revenge the long-continued insoleace 
of the Life-guards. The wild beasts are trapped at last ; but, 
in the pride of their unquestioned might, the doomed host still 
remain unconscious of danger, till a red glare and a thick 
cloud of smoke, blotting the clear morning sky, startle them 
from their fancied safety. Their barracks are on fire? 

At that fatal signal, the work of death begins in earaest. 
To right and left, before and behind, the silent streets ire 
one roar of cannon and one crackle of musketry, converging 
upon the living target that fills the square. At every glare 
and crash that breaks through the whirling smoke, a fresh 
chasm yawns in the serried column; death comes blindly, no 
one knows whence or how. Already, long swathes of dead 
lie like corn levelled by the hail, and their blood is running 
red over the smooth white pavement; but all is not over yet. 
Blinded by smoke and fire, falling at every step, with sword 
and pistolagainst grape-shot and musketry, the doomed men 
rush fiercely on. Oace reach the guns, and there shall be 
vengeance for all! And here at last (praise be to Allah !) ap- 

ar, through the billowy smoke, red caps and blue uni- 

‘orms; here is something that can feel—no longer senseless 

cannon-shot, but living flesh, which can be wounded and 
killed. Above all the awful din rises their yell of triumph, 
aa they charge ihto the batteries, hewing right and left at 
everything which, in that blinding whirl of smoke, seems to 
wear the semblance of man. Down go the gunners like 
mown grass before the slash of the fatal yatagbans; and the 
infantry whe rush to support them fall man on man, be- 
neath the swords of their old comrades, until the narrow 
streets are all one great shambles, from which the blood 
splashes up like rain upon the walls on either side. One 
struggle, and the entrapped tigers are free once more; but 
it is not to be. The man who devises this day’s work is 
not one to leave his task half finished, and he has left no 
chance unprepared for. In the very crisis of the fray, 
just as the iron circle begins to yield, the dull roar of an 
advancing multitude is heard from behind ; and through the 
smoke appear the green standard of the Prophet, and the 
white horse of Sultan Mahmoud, and Ibrahim Pasha, 
with forty thousand fresh troops, armed to the teeth, and 
burning for vengeance upon the hated Praetorians. Then 
all give way. The Janissaries, fighting to the last, are over- 
whelmed by numbers shot, stabbed, hewn down, or flung 
into the sea, till the clear smooth water of the Golden 
Horn is dyed purple from Seraglio Point to Galata Land- 
ing. For three days, the few fainting survivors of the 
once formidable brigade are hunted down like wolves 
through every lane of Constantinople; and the long debt 
of vengeance is paid with every accumulated horror which 
Eastern ferocity could devise. 

“Some of them took refuge in houses,’ say my old cice- 
rone, “anid the mob, when they couldn't drive them out, 
just fired the houses over their heads. A few jumped into 
the sea, and tried to swim oft; but the boatmen pushed 
after them, and knocked them on the head with boat- 
hooks; and those who made for the shore, the women 
chopped at their fingers with knives when they tried to catch 
hold. 1, who speak to you, saw it!” 

So perished the flower of the Turkish army; and doubt- 
less certain keen-cyed statesmen beyond the frontier smiled 
in quiet satisfaction at the thought of how these stalwart 
awordsmen would be missed, when Count Diebitsch and his 
grey-coated Russians came marching down upon Adrianople 
a year later. But, like many similar disasters, this great 
calamity was in truth only a Ulessing in disguise. There 
would seem to be atime in the history of every State when 
one tremendous blow alters its whole being, and severs, as it 
were, the new life from the old. With the outburst of the 
Revolution died ancient France; with the fall of Sevastopol 
died ancient Russia ; and so too (as if in them the old Turkish 
spirit had beeu personified) with slaughter of the Janissaries 
died ancient Turkey, with all its fierce bravery and unrea- 
soning destructiveness, its blind prejudices and grovelling 
superstition. Railways and telegraphs, daily papers and 
European discipline, are fast revolutionising the men of Na- 
varino and Adrianople; and it may be that, when the ad- 
vance of civilisation shall have done its work, the Osmanli 
will look upon the square of the Et Meidaun with the same 


feeling of thankfulness wherewith the Russian regards the | 


crumbling ridges that girdle the wreck of Sevastopo].— 
Cassell’s. 
——_>___—— 
WAS SHE MURDERED? 

No special portents attended the coming on of night in the 
town of Darmstadt on the 13th of June, 1847. On the sandy 
plain beyond the walls and fosse; on the narrow well-like 
lanes of the old town; on the broad Rheinstrasse and 


Neckarstrasse, the stately, intersecting roads of the new | 


town; on thegreat ducal statue, aloft on its Doric column in 
the Louisenplatz; on the grand duke’s palace ; on the gardens 
of the old chateau ; on the museum, library, and picture gal- 
leries; on the Corinthian pillars of the theatre and the 
Estate’s House; on the Protestant and Catholic churches; 
on the huge drill-liouse ; on the town-hall and barracks; on 
the carpet and card manufactories; on the venerated houses 
where Schleirmacher and Liebig were born—the warm dark- 
ness settled down slowly, deaden‘ng the rich colors of sunset, 
and gradually hushing into silence the chatter, wrangle, and 
prattle of men, women, and children. The hopes and joys of 
another day had passed, and night, like an imperturbable 
sexton, was slowly filling up their graves with darkness. 
Some hours before, indeed, between three and four P.M., in 
the bright sunlight, the Count of Goerlitz had gaily sallied 
out to dinner, leaving at home his wife, the countess, a Indy 
of about forty-six, of active, industrious, but somewhat 
reserved and parsimonious habits. As soon as her husband left, 
the countess had retired to her own suite of apartments to 
pore over her accounts, und arrange various domestic matters. 
She had given her servants a holiday till late in the evening 
and only one man, Staufl, who seemed inditlerent to theatre, 
wine-shop, or promenade, was left at home to guard the great, 
silent house. ? 
The countess’s private apartments were on the frugal Ger- 
man scale, and consisted of a suite of three rooms. The first 
was an ante-chamber; the second a parlor, containing in one 
corner a Russian stove, in the other a writing-desk; and 
beyond this was a small cabinet only large enough to receive 
a divan, on which the countess usually took her siesta towards 
sunset. At about seven o'clock, the count returned from 
dinner and his game of billiards, and knocked at the door of 


the ante-room ; but receiving no answer, he went out again 
like a good, easy-tempered man, toox another cigar, and pro- 
bably once more watched the careering of the white and red 
balls over the green cloth. At about ten P.M. he quietly 
returned, and once more knocked, still without the faintest 
sense of alarm. He knocked, but no one answered; he 
listened—there was a deadly silence. He knocked again, 
there was noreply. Then he felt a sudden, hot damp break 
out on bis forehead, as he struggled with the door, and cried 
angrily for it to be opened. Still there was no reply. Had 
it been the door of the old mouldy family vault, the silence 
could not have been more relentless. Hearing the alarm, the 
servants, just then returned, laughing and chaffing, ran up, 
and were instantly sent by the pale count for workmen with 
crowbars and chisels to break open the locked door, the keys 
of which were never afterwardsfound. The doors were soon 
forced by rough, expert hands, and the count and his frigh- 
tened servants crowded in. The rooms were filled with a 
stifling, thick smoke, so dense, that it was impossible even to 
face it till one of the windows was forced out. The moment 
the air entered, the smoke broke into a crimson flame; the 
parlor hangings turned to fire, the writing-desk was on fire, 
as well as the inlaid wooden floor beneath it. The countess 
lay dead, about a foot from the writing-desk, her head 
towards the window, her feet stretched towards the middle 
of the room. There was no appearance of fire near the body, 
nor on the floor where it rested, nor was the fire violent, for 
«few eimer of water (fifteen or sixteen imperial gallons) 
extinguished it. As this was being done, a rush of smoke 
came from the open door of the inner cabinet, where the 
ottoman was found to be on fire. Nothing else, however, in 
the room was on fire, and in front of the ottoman lay one of 
the countess’s slippers quite uninjured, the other was still on 
her foot. It was now remembered that a bright light had 
been seen at the countess’s closet window about eight P.M. 

We leave the blackness and horror of that summer night, 
and return to the rooms in the clear, truth-telling sunlight of 
the next bright, unconscious Cay, when Doctor Graff, a phy- 
sician of Darmstadt, being officially called in, inspected the 
corpse and the chamber with clear, keen, searching eyes. He 
found the whole apartment smelling of smoke, and in such 
disorder as might have been expected after a fire. The 
writing-desk had been mostly consumed, and the papers it 
had contained, partly burned, lay scattered about ihe room. 
A mirror on the parlor wall, fifteen feet five inches from the 
writing-desk, was cracked, and two stearine candles, which 
tad stood on a chiflonier, nine feet three inches from it, were 
melted. The ottoman in the closet was displaced, and nearly 
in its centre was an almost oval hole, caused by the combus- 
tion of the hair mattress and stuffing. 


On proceeding to view the body, Doctor Graff observed, to 
his surprise, that the dress on the upper part of the corpse 
was almost wholly consumed. The body lay on its left side, 
the head and chest retracted, the neck everywhere blackened 
and charred, as were the skin and muscles of the upper parts 
of the chest. The joints of both upper arms had their sur- 








faces charred, except at the hands. Considering, firstly, that 
the deceased had been in full bodily vigor; secondly, that 
she had been seen by her servants the evening before in good 
health ; thirdly, that she had not gone to bed, but must have 
been occupied at her writing-desk ; fourthly, that in case of 
the fire having been accidental, she might have escaped from 
it, or at least have called for assistance, of which efforts there 


' 

but a madman in the pursuit of some fixed purpose was 
capa>le of carrying successfully into effect. He contended 
‘in addition that spontaneous combustion alone could satis- 
| {actorily explain the circumstances of the case. Supposing 
that the combustion had begun at the head, the countess 
might at the moment have been in a state to run to the bell- 
pull, and, in her agony, to pull it till it gave way. The 
flame seen from a house opposite the window of the little 
room at eight o’clock showed that she had been lying on the 
ottoman where her head had taken fire, which accounted for 
the hole burned in the cushion, as well as the finding of ber 
slipper in this apartment. He conjectured that the countess 
was in the act of running to the window to call for assist- 
ance, when she had fallen before the writing-desk and set it 
on fire. 

A Doctcr Morell, a great analyst, next came forward and 
described all the torturing and questioning processes to which 
he had submitted the brownish coating from the mirror. 
Sufficient for unenlightened minds to know that he had 
found it contained ammonia and acetic acid: it must there- 
fore have been derived from the combustion of both vegeta- 
ble and animal matter. 

The whole profession blazed up at this, and the spontane- 
ous combustionists grew as warm as the murder theorists 
grew hot. The following questions were then solemnly put 
by the government to the whole Medical College of the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse: 

First. Whether, and in how far, it could with certainty ke 
determined either that the death of the countess had been 
the result of spontaneous combustion, or that this mode of 
death was in any case admissible? And in case of a negative 
answer to both these questions : 

Second. Whether, and in how far, grounds of probability 
existed in this case for or against the likelihood of this mode 
of death ? 

Third. Whether, and in how far, the employment of the 
sauce drugged with verdigris, or a portion of it, would have 
endangered the life or health of the person partaking of it? 

It was further intimate] to the doctors that, should the 
disinterment of the body be by them deemed necessary or 
desirable, in order to the elucidation of the first and second 
questions, power should be obtained for that purpose. In 
reply, the Medical College referred to a report by Dr. Graff, 
to which they gave their formal assent, being unanimous 
against the spontancous combustion theory. The learned 
doctor selected forty cases, from which he filtered the follow- 
ing more or less satisfactory deductions : 

In the cases referred to, the proportion of females to males 
was as four to one; the parties were of very advanced age, 
chiefly from fifty to eighty years, of habits for the most part 
sedentary and inactive; they were in almost every instance 
stout and vefy fat, and almost all had been for years addicted 
to the excessive use of spirituous liquors. The combustion 
almost always immediately followed such excesses ; it always 
happened in night time and in winter; calls for assistance 
were never heard from the parties; in the majority of the 
cases, though not in all, there was some burning body in the 
vicinity. The combustion was always excessively rapid, 
ocevpying mostly but a few minutes, sometimes only a few 
seconds, attended with flame, and barely admitted being ex- 
tinguished by water; and even very inflammable objects in 
the vicinity of the victim often escaped injury. In every 
instance the combustion involved part of the trunk of the 








was no indication, though sie was close to a window ; and, | Lody, and with few exceptions this part was always converted 
fifthly, that as the traces of the fire and the carbonisation of | into charcoal and ashes. In the majority of the cases por- 
the body were chiefly about the head, aod that the open| tions of the head and limbs escaped the action of the tire; 
mouth and protruded tongue were indicative of suffocation, | the extremities were severed at the joints, and were covered 
Doctor Gratt reported, with a certain professional exultation, | With vesications; the combustion had always a fatal termina- 
that it was highly probable that this had been one of the rare | ion, and the charcoal which was left mostly retained the 
instances of what is termed spontaneous combustion, a sup-4 form of the part burned, was very porous, and fell into pow- 
position which, in his opinion, alone could explain the cir- | der on the slightest touch. The ashes were almost constantly 
cumstances that the deceased had been unable to call for | intermingled with a yellowish, oily, glutinous liquid, which 


assistance, or to save herself, as she might have done, had 
the light on the writing-desk caught her hair or head dress. 
This opinion Doctor Graff partially qualified next day, by 
further reporting that his conclusion in regard to the high 
probability of death by spontaneous combustion, in this 
instance, was an hypothesis only admissible in the absence of 
indications of violence on the countess’s body, the abstract 
possibility of which he was not prepared to deny. 

Doctor Stegmayer, the family doctor, proflered evidence as 
to the state of the countess’s health before the fire. He had 
never seen anything to indicate the countess having a fond- 
ness for spirituous liquids. There was nothing in the 
| Appearance of the body that led him to believe that it had 

been exposed to the action of fire during life. 

A Doctor Von Siebold, on the other hand, was ardent in 
favor of the spontaneous combustion theory. Eager to 
establish his case, he drew up a most learned and elaborate 
report. In proof of the occasional occurrence of death in 
this way, he pointed -to the instances adduced by Kopp, 
| Friederich, Henke, and Devergie. He also enumerated the 
| leading features of the cases collected by Devergie in the 
jarticle on spontaneous human combustion in the Dict. de 

Med. et de Chir. Pract. 

On the 26th of November, 1847, it was intimated by the 
|count that an inquest would be held respecting the fate of 
|the deceased. The next das, however, the count’s cook 
| detected a quantity of greenish matter (verdigris) in a sauce 
| intended for the count. About the same time suspicion was 
jawakened against Staufl, the servant who had been left in 

charge of the house, from the discovery of some jewels, 
whieh had belonged to the countess, in the possession of one 
| of his relations at a distance. Moreover, a few days after 
the fire several boxes full of charred matches had been found 
below a small Russian stove in Staufl’s room. The bell-pull 
in the countess’s room, it was now remembered, was torn 


| away the night of the fire, and lay on the tioor near the spot 
| where it had been attached 














| At the inquest the doctors again mustered ready to fight 
{tooth and nail for the phenomenal theory. It was shown 
that the mirror and an oil-painting above a sofa in the parlor 
| were obscured by a coating of a soft, deep reddish matter, 
| containing black points visible in it, with or without the aid 
hed a lens. The feet of a chair placed near the writing-desk 
| were slightly charred. From the facts of the case Doctor 
| Von Siebold considered that the burning of the countess’3 
| body could not have been the consequence of accident. The 

combu: tion of the desk and the portion of the floor could not 
| have done it. The corpse was found out of the reach of 
, these, and on a part of the floor to which the fire had not 

extended. After explaining away the facts which favored 
| the supposition of design, the self-satisfied ductor contended 
| that no murderer could have chosen a mode of concealing his 
| crime of so difficult and complicated a kind, which demanded 
| time for its execution, endangered his discovery while putting 


|i in force, required the collection of abundant materials, was 


likely to leave its traces behind it, and which, in short, none 


julso covered the floor, and gave out a penetrating empy- 
reumatic odor; and finally, the whole chamber was filled 
with a thick smoke, and the walls and furniture were covered 
with a dark soot. 
| The report then went on to pronounce decidedly that the 
{countess had been first strangled by an assassin, and then 
| placed near some burning furniture. 
By Doctor Graff's advice, the countess’s body was disin- 
| terred on the 11th of August, 1848, and, as was suspected, the 
right side of the skull was found to be fractured. The limbs 
were found to be very partially injured by fire, and the bones 
when struck gave out the usual sound. At the requisition 
of the President of the Assizes, Professor Lichy and Doctor 
Bischott, of Giessen, were conjoined with the members of the 
Hessian Medical College, and the following questions were 
referred to a body of experts : 

First. In the foregoing circumstances is it possible, pro- 
bable, or certain, that the death’of the Countess of Goerlitz, 
and the state in which her body was found on the 18th of 
June, 1847, had been the consequences of the sc-termed spon - 
taneous combustion ? 

Second. In the foregoing cireumstances is it possible, pro- 
bable, or certain, that the deceased had perished from a fire 
external to ber, and that she was exposed to such an influ- 
ence, either, first, through an unfortunate accident ; secondly, 
intentionally from her own or another’s deed ? : 

Third. In the foregoing circumstances is it possible, pro- 
bable, or certain, that the deceased had not been exposed to 
the action of fire till after her death, and in this case is it to 
be admitted that she had perished, firstly, by suicide, or 
secondly, by the hand of another, perhaps, by the fracturing 
of ber skull or suffocation, or, thirdly, from an attack of dis- 
ease, or the occurrence of some unlucky accident ? 

Fourth. In the foregoing circumstances is it possible, pro 
bable, or ccrtain, that the obvious source of the fire, the 
burning writing-desk, was the sole cause of the burning of 
the body of the deceased, or was any further cause necessary 
for the production of this burning ? 

The Commission of Experts returned in answer that they 
believed that the countess had not died of spontaneous com- 
bustion, a phenomenon of which indeed all the learned gen- 
tlemen—Doctor Gratt alone excepted—denied totally the 
existence. Second. They considered that the countess had 
not perished by fire at all. Third. She was not accidentally 
burned, nor in such a way as to have prevented her callizg 
for assistance. Fourth. They considered she had been 
burned after death. Fifth. The countess might have taken 
prussie acid, morphia, or strychnine, first setting fire to the 
ottoman, the sofa, and the writing-desk, but this was unlikely , 
ag there were no known motives for suicide. Sixth. They 
admitted the possibility of the countess having had a fit, and 
while in a fit having been suffocated by a fire accidentally 
caused. Finally, the experts agreed that the deceased had 
perished by the hand of another, who had first stunned and 
then strangled her. As to whether the combustion of the 
desk alone was sufficient to have produced the burns on the 
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ountess’s body, the experts were terribly opposed. The 
bstinate Doctor Graft, with Doctors eee and Reiger, 
did not think the desk alone could have caused such burns. 
coe egy were satistied that the burning desk was sufli- 
cient. 
To decide this last fact, Doctor Merck made some ghastly 
experiments in an out-house of the hospital at Giessen. He 
took a woman’s body, dressed like the countess, and placed 





it near a burning desk in the position in which the body of | 
the countess was found. They found the body in the ex- 
periment was burned much as that of the countess had been j 
burned. The experts also deciared that it was impossible | 
that the murderer of the countess could have remained in | 
the room during the combustion of the body, nor have | 
returned to it after leaving, owing to the unbearable smoke 
and heat. He would, beside, have been eager to change his 
dress, and to wash, to get rid of the betraying smell. 

This learned puzzlement, wiich might never lave been 
cleared up, was ended by Stauff’s own confession. At the 
diet of the assizes of the 11th of April, 1850, John Stauff was! 
found guilty of the murder of the Countess of Gverlitz, and | 
of the subsequent fire-raising, and attempt to poison, and | 
was sentenced to imprisonment for life. In the autumn of. 
the same year he confessed that he had entered the coun- | 
tess 's room to announce to her that he was going out, when, 
finding no one in the room, he was tempted by the articles of | 
value he saw there to commit a robbery. While doing so. 
the countess came in. A struggle then took place, and he | 
strangled her. 
heaped combustible articles rou 
Old Stories Retold. 





——_ eo 
TO THE QUEEN. 
(Epilogue to the “ Idylis of the King.”) 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
O loyal to the royal in thyself, 
And loyal tu thy land, as this to thee— 
Bear witness, that rememberable day, 


When, pale as yet, and fever-worn, the Prince 
Who searce had pluck’d his flickering life again 


Past with thee thro’ thy people amd their love, 
And London roll’d one tide of joy thro’ all 
Her trebled millions, and loud leagues of nan 


-And welcome! witness, too, the silent cry, 


The prayer of many a race and creed, and c!ime— 

Thunderless lightnings striking under sea 

From sunset and sunrise of all thy realm, 

And that true North, whereof we lately heard 

A strain to shame us, “ Keep you to yourselves ; 

So loyal is too costly! friends—your love 

Is but a burthen : loose the bond, and go.” 

Is this the tone of enpire ? Lere the faith 

That made us ru ers? this, indeed, her voice 

And meaning, whom the roar of Hougoumont 

Left mightiest of all peoples under heaven ? 

What shock has fool’d her since, that she should spea‘ 

So feebly ? we:lthier—wealthier—hour by hour! 

‘The voice of Britain, or a sinking land, 

Some third rate isle half-lost among her seas ? 

There rang her voice, when the full city peal’d 

Thee and thy Prince! The loyal to their crown 

Are loyal to their own far sons, who love 

Our ocean-empire with her boundless homes 

For ever-broadening England, and her throne 

In our vast Orient, and one isle, one isle, 

That knows not her own greatness: if she knows 

And dreads it we ure fall’n.——But thou, my Queen, 

Not for itself, but thro’ thy living love 

For one to whom I made it o’er his grave 

Sacred, accept this old imperfect tale, 

New-old, and shadowing Sense at war with Soul 

Rather than that gray king, whose name, a ghost, 

Streams like a cloud, man-shaped, from mountain }.eak, 

And cleaves to cairn and cromlech still ; or him 

Of Geoffrey's book, or him of Malleor’s, one 

Touch’d by the adulterous finger of a time 

That hover'd between war and wantonness, 

And crownings and dethronements: take withs1 

Thy poet’s blessing, and his trust that Heaven 

Will blow the tempest in the distance back 

From thine and ours: for some are scared, wha‘mark, 

Or wisely or unwisely, signs of storm, 

Waverings of every vane with every wind, 

And wordy trucklings to the transient hour, 

And fierce or careless looseners of the faith, 

And Softness breeding scorn of simple life, 

Or Cowardice, the child of lust for gold, 

Or Labor, with a groan and not a voice, 

Or Art, with poisonous honey stol’n from France, 

And that which knows, but careful for itself, 

And that which knows not, ruling that which knows 

To its own harm: the goal of this great world 

Lies beyond sight: yet—if our slowly-grown 

Aad crown’d Republic's crowning common sense, 

Th t saved her many times, not fail—their fears 

Are morning shadows huger than the shapes 

That cast them, not those gloomier which forego 

The darkness of that battle in the West, “ 

Where all of high and holy digs away. 
_s_____. 


A NIGHT ON THE TOP OF ST. PAUL'S. 


I had long entertained the idea that a night spest on 
the top of St. Paul’s Cathedral would give one an 0, >por- 
tunity of observing certain peculiar and interesting efi ects, 
which would well repay one for the slight amount of in- 
convenience consequent on passing the night in ; ‘hat 
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From halfway down the shadow of the grave, ' 


| Street. 


daylight were still lingering in the north-western sky when 
we first emerged from the small doorway opening on to 
the golden gallery; but even at that carly period of the 
night, the sight which met our gaze below was one of 
those which dwell in the memory for a lifetime. Thousands 
of lamps were gleaming like stars immediately below us, 
and spreading for miles around. London was literally 
mapped out in gleaming jets; the long lines of the streets, 
the Holborn Viaduct, the Thames Embankment, the course 
of the river, and the bridges, all showing with marvellous 
distinctness. The railway stations presented a remarkable 
appearance, forming with their multitudinous lamps bright 
constellations amid the hosts of lights below. The effect, 
too, was pleasingly diversified by the many bright red 
signal-lights which stood cut in vivid contrast to the 
whiter clusters around. As the darkness deepencd, we 
could discern the lights farther and farther away, until 
they could be traced even on the distant heights of High- 
gate, where they melted away to mingle at last with the 
stars, Which by this time were gleaming from all parts of 
the heavens. 

We were remarkably fortunate in being favored on this 
night of all others with a fine eflect ef aurora borealis. 
At about eleven o'clock, the northern sky brightened, and 
soon after some fine white streamers shot upwards towards 
the zenith, varied by those beautiful and mysteriously 
shifting crimson lights, which se enhance the beauty of 
these suroral displays, coming and geing like blushes on 


He afterwards placed the body in a chair,| the check of a brunette, if I may be ajlowed the simile, 
nd it, and set fire to them.—| without, as Mr. Weller says, “ verging on the poetical.” Up 


to a late period of the night, in addition to the lamps of the 
streets, railways, and bridges, there were of course myriads 
of gleams fram windows, skylights, and doorways spread 
over the west aiasses of houses between the principal streets ; 


| but as midaight approached, these died out one by one, until, 
}in the staeié hours of the morning, the only lights visible 
| were those of the main thoroughfares and the railway stations, 
lwhich now stood out from the surrounding gloom with 


increased briiiancy. ‘The dark interspaces in which, as the 


j moon had se, not the faintest outline of a roof or chimney 


could be trased, presented a very solemn aspect. It seemed 
as if all human habitations had been blotted out, and nothing 
but a black veid existed where so late the sigas of activity 
and life shone out from far and near. 

We had been very curious to know whether the street 
noises would entirely cease. 1 was hoping, indeed, that at 
some period of the night or morning there might be a cessa- 


‘ tion of all sounds, so that we might have enjoyed the solemn 


stillness from our novel and isolated position. In this, how- 
ever, we were destined to be disappointed. There was never 
a single moment throughout the night when the sounds 
wholly ceased. Of course, when we first emerged into the 
gelfery, the familiar deafening roar of the busy streets rose 
up ¢o us With startling distinctness in the still evening air. 
Tewards midnight, however, these had considerably 
diminished, and we thought, at any ate, that the traffic within 
the <ity-proper would certainly cease after the latest trains 
had errived and departed ; but this was not thecase. Towards 
two o'clock the confinuovs roar had almost entirely ceased, 
but the sounds from single cabs or carriages still disturbed 
the ear which was really longing for rest. The Hansoms 
were the chief enemies to repose. Turoughout the whole 
night we could sce their lamps flitting along like fire-flies amid 
the gloom, across a distant bridge, or along a neighboring 
Once or twice the sound evea of these had almost 
died away, when a far-off railway whistle struck upon the 
ear, or & market wagon came lumbering along the roadway 
immediately beaeath us in St. Paul’s Churehyard. Thad also 
anticipated an entire cessation of light and sound at the rail- 
way <tations, but trains of one kind or another seemed to 
continue throughowt the night, and the lights were not per- 
ceptibly diminished. The most prominent among the stations 
visible were Waterloo, Farringdon Street, Broad Street, and 
London Bridge. The huge roof of Cannon Street obscured 
the station lights, and obstructed also the lights on London 
Bridge. A notable exception to the gloom of the spaces 
between the streets was the light of the various printing- 
offices, Printing-house Square, the Telegraph Office, and 
many others, which we did not recognise, shone out vividly 
from the surrounding gloom; and long before daybreak, the 
putts of steam issuing from their roofs told of the busy 
machines and the thousands of active Lands laboring through 
the night to meet the demands of the multitudes who would 
pour forth at early morning with that insatiable appetite for 
news which is so marked a characteristic of the present 
generation, 

One of the most curious effects was the sound of the 
various clocks; and as there were some twenty of them 
within hearing which persisted in striking the hours and 
quarters throughout the night, they certainly did their 
utmost to dispel the hope we had entertained of a period 
of comparative quiet. Some minor clocks in the imme- 
diate vicinity commenced several seconds before the real 











!{he building. 


| 
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time, like dropping shots from skirmishers before a battle. 
These rapidly increased, until presently the deep boom of 
Big Ben rolled towards us on the still air; but almost 


many a steeple far and near. One villainous litle chime 


—out of charity, I forbear to mention its name—struck up | ‘ hard u reece 
{with @ harsh dissonant tone, long after the others had all | the reunions of. the © Salon Bleu,” and such its purpose ; as 


ceased, as if it were rot satisfied to join in the general 
chorus, but must display its vain incompetence in the most 
prominent and irritating manner possible. 


I had been hoping that my companions would fecl the | 


necessity of seeking some repose, so that I might for a 





——S 


Old St. Paul’s stood with its square tower on this very 
spot, before the magnificent creation of immortal Wren 
had entered into his busy brain, or the hope (destined to 
be realised) of seeing his labor completed. Thoughts, toc, 
of that fatal year came back, when a gazer, placed where 
I now was, might have looked upon miles of fire consum- 
ing a plague-stricken city, and with its seething, roaring 
tide licking up the old cathedral itself, as easily as the 
advancing tlood consumes a child’s mimic fortress; and as 
the bell again chimed the hour, I recalled the story of the 
sentry at distant Windsor who heard the old clock strike 
thirteen, thus proving that be could not have been asleep on 
his post, and thereby saved his life. 

At this point I was interrepted by the return of one of my 
friends from his nap on the landing, yawning dreadfully, and 
looking decidedly “ seedy” in the dutl light Which was begin- 
ning to appear in the east. Snatching half an bour's sleep 
myself, ] returned to the gallery, in anticipatien of the effect 
which I hoped woald prove the most interesting we had 
witnessed—namely, sunrise over the smokeless city, and the 
view ot London to its farthest limits. The morning light 
had considerably increased, creeping cool and gray over the 
housetops, revealicg their roofs and chimneys once more, and 
causing the innumerable churches around to stand cut with 
startling distinctness. A curious eflect might now be observed 
in the streets below still lit by the gas, and which, by con- 
trast with the cold light of morning on the innumerable 
house-tops, appeared of a deep orange color, or as if the 
streets had been strewn with red sand. Sounds of human 
life, too, began to increase. The red post-office vans were in 
full activity; the early coffee stall-keepers were wending 
their way to their several stations ; the wagons were increas- 
ing in numbers; and the pedestrians were beginning to 
throng the streets, even at this early hour. The river pre- 
sented a beautiful appearance. It was as calm as a mirror, 
and every bridge, boat, and barge was reflected in the most 
marvellous manner from the unruftled surface. Presently, 
the dim: outline of the hills around Highgate began to loom 
through the mist, and I fondly imagined that my hopes of 
being able to see the country ail saved London were about to 
be realised. Alas! man is doomed to disappointment! The 
sun rose with unusual majesty and glory—the sky overhead 
was one mass of blue and gold; but uprising with the sun 
came a white and envious mist creeping onward from the 
east, shutting out with a dense veil every object beyond the 
radius of half a mile, and at once dispelling every hope of a 
panoramic view, before the smoke, which already began to 
curl up from many a chimney, should come to supersede, or 
mingle with the mist. Uttering a groan over our disappoint- 
ment, yet by no means regretting our novel undertaking, we 
descended from our lofty eminence, and, bag in hard, 
emerged from the cathedral, exciting, if the truth must be 
told, the suspicious giances of more than one early police- 
man, as we wended our way to the nearest Metropolitan 
station. —Chambers’s. 

—_—__ - ——_— 


MADAME DE RAMBOUILLET. 
Catherine de Vivonne, for that was her maiden name, was 





the daughter of the Marquis de Pisani and of Giulia Savelli, 
a Roman lady, also of illustrious descent; and it was in the 
Eternal City that Catherine drew her first breath and re- 
ecived her early education. She lost her distinguished father 
while yet a child, but was left by “him under the guardian- 
ship of De Thou and Cardinal de Gondy, as well as her 
mother. She was married at the early age of twelve to the 
Marquis de Rambouillet, who, though twice the age of his 
wife, was only twenty-four. 

At twenty, Catherine’s Character was unusually matured ; 
for it was at that youthful period, that, shocked at the pro- 
fligacy of the court, and of the growing licentiousness of the 
tone of society, she determined to abandon the position to 
which her birth and rank entitled her, and to form a court 
regulated by laws of her own framing, and aspiring to objects 
worthy the pursuit of rational beings. In order to discounte- 
nance the deteriorating tendencies of public taste, she be- 
thought herself of giving a new impulse to the cultivation of 





letters, and at the same time of checking the downward 
course of national morality by calling ajtention to the de- 
praved tastes of the times, and endeavoring to improve 
the equivocal style anc incorrect orthography of contempo- 
rary writers. It was with this view she instituted a system 
lof ‘literary reunions, at which disputed questions might be 
{submitted by each member to the others, and offenses, 
whether against taste or grammar, might pass under discus- 
sion. Authors were invited to bring their works about to be 
published, and read them before this literary tribunal ; but so 
exclusive was the privileg: of admission to the “Salon 
Bleu,’ that it was accessible to none but authors of the 
highest literary merit, 2nd amateurs of the most unexcep- 
tionable character. The very fact of being a member of this 
choice society was therefore a guarantee for the loftiest so- 
cial and moral attributes; and never was a presentation at 
the court of a monarch sought after with greater eagerness 
than an introduction to the seif-constituted sovereigns of 
this modern Parnassus. The wit and poet Gonibauld, who 
had sparkled in the palaces of kings, has told posterity the 





‘mefore the ear had caught the sound, the full voice of St. | value he set on the privilege of possessing the entree to this 
| Paul’s answered the challenge, and sent forth its deafening | refined resort not merely of rank and wealth, but of genius, 
\tenes, which in the dead of nigtt seemed literally to shake | learning, and virtue. 

In these two all other sounds seemed for | 
ithe time merged, but long after they had ceased, the 
.“clamor and the clangor of the bells” was continued from 


Bayle declares that the Hotel de Rambouillet was a“ ve- 
|ritable palace of honor; gallantry there was,’ he says, “ but 
|honorable gallantry, and none but well-conducted people 
were tolerated taere.” 

Such were the Jeuu-equrits and precieuses who composed 


| for its srrangements, the couch of the presiding divinity, who 
lulways reccived her guests reclining, occupied the alcove, 
and behind it was the rvelle, to which only the most intimate 
of intimates were admitted. There was no chimney-place 


in this selon ; owing to a physical idiosynecracy, the Marquise 


elevated position. Choosing, therefore, a favorable t,'me| time be left to my own solitary musings over the novelty | was unable to endure the heat of a fire, which immediately 


when the sky was clear, and the glass at “set-fair,’’ I| of my position at the dead of night. 


And so it happened. 


obtained the requisite permission from the cathedral authe ri-| For about an hour I was left in undisturbed possess on of 


ties, and having made arrangements with the very obligi: 1g 
chief verger, Y socsanted myself, in company with ta‘ 
friends, at the north door of the cathedral, at ‘about eight 
o'clock on a certain evening in August last. We had pro+ 


vided ourselves with something to eat and drink, plenty o €! 


ithe gallery, and sitting alone in one of the niches gazing 
fen the scene below, many solemn thoughts of the present 


and the past of necessity filled my micd., Thoughts of the 
thousands sleeping below, seeking oblivion from the throbs 
of pleasure and of pain that would recommence with fresh 


wraps and overcoats, a telescope, a good binocular, a dark--; vitality ou the morrow—thoughts of the anxious wate hers 


lantern, and a thermometer; and thus fortified, we pro-- 
ceeded at once up the long flights of stairs to the golden 
gallery, where we proposed to pass the night. 

We had the privilege, however, of retiring to the interior | 
of the dome as often as we wished; and on a small but 


by sick-beds longing eagerly for the dawn and the renewed 
life which comes with the morning light; or perhaps (as 
it needs must be in hundreds of homes beneath my very 
gaze) to look upon the face of death—of distant revels, 
prolonged through the night—of brains still busy by the 


convenient landing, some forty or fifty steps from the top, |; midnight lamp—of the intrigues, the vice, and the squalid 


where there was just room for three people, very closely; poverty of this vast city. 
packed side by side, we spread our tugs, for the purpose ; 


Unconsciously, too, my mind 
dwifted into the past, recalling the time when all London 


of lying down when we felt inclined. The last gte;ims of jay Within s good bow-shot of the place where_I sat, and 


}brought the blood to her face and head, so that she was 
}compelled to confine herself to the most temperate atmos- 
| phere even in the caldest scason. . ; : 
Among the social frivolities of this period was a prevail- 
jing mania for distorting the language, by anagrams, jeux de 
| mots, more particularly the transposiuion of the letters fol- 
| lowing proper names, or substituting nicknames of a classical 
| form, bearing some supposed resemblance or analogy to the 
‘baptismal name. Many of the frequenters of the “Salon 
| Blue” thus assumed noms ve plume, and such a name had to 
be found for the fair President herself. Bayle tells us. that 
Malherbe and Racan passed an entire apres dinee in turning 
}about the name of “ Catherine’ for this purpose, and that, 
| after forming a variety of words out of the letters, they at 
| last fixed on “ Arthenice,” which,” accordingly, became Ma- 
dame de Rambouillet’s literary nomenclature,— People’s 
| Magazine. 
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THE ALBION. 





[Fesruary 15, 1873. 




















AMUSEMENTS. 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—TUESDAY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, * Roughing It.” 


BOOTH’S THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Florence, in ‘* The Ticket-of-Leave Man.” 


WALLACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
Sothern, in * David Garrick.” 


























NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 728 AND 780 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, ‘ Alize.” 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—-EVERY EVENING, 
and 6 day Matinee, ‘‘ Ore Hund d Years Old.” inte: 


NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT- 
urday Matinee, ‘* Leo and Lotus. 


WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—BIRCH, WAM- 
old, and Backus. Music by Donniker’s Superb Orchestra. 























SPECIAL NOTICES. 





U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD” FOR 
Afavalde The Nmoat satntive preperation ever ofered to the 
REVA a m e! a 
oe JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New $ 








. ‘ SPECIAL NOTICES. 

Mr. A. 8S. Invine, 35 King Street, Toronto, is Sole Agent for Taz 
Axsiox in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and is duly authorized 
to undertake contracts and to sign receipts for this office. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1878. 











THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


Avother monarch has retired from business, and within a 
few fast fleeting hours a peaceful revolution has occurred in 
Spain that transfers the supreme power from the hands of 
King Amadeus to those of a self-constituted republic. This 
event might have been predicted with accuracy ever since 
his assumption of the regal dignity. There is no nation on 
the face of the globe so difficult to govern as that of Spain, 
With aspirations as grand as its resources are limited, this 
chivalric race, on whose possessions the sun once never set, is 
gradually sinking into a slough of despond that threatens its 
extinction, and the establishment of a republican form of 
government is but another step in this decadence. To citizens 
imbued with respect for the laws and the inherent rights of 
the majority, as expressed by the elective voice of the people, 
this supreme course of action on the part of the Spanish 
administration, may appear fiaught with fruitful results, but 
experience has amply shown that these sentiments are almost 
entirely unknown in the national character, and thus we 
augur unfavorably for the stability of the present regime. 
The late King was, it is true, buta temporary make-shift, 
such as now exists in France under the Presidency of M. 
Thiers, but opposed as he was by the clergy and the bigoted 
classes by them controlled, as also by the republican party that 
represented the advanced thought of the nation combined 
with restless activity, his government should have been 
supported by all those who had the interests of Spain at 
heart. But such was not the case, and now the ship of state 
has to weather a hurricane that will test to the utmost the 
talent and capacity of those who have assumed the com- 
mand. 

King Amadeus, in his address to the eabinet announcing 
his intention of resigning the crown, clearly designates the 
reasons of the failure of his regime: “ When he accepted the 
crown,” he says, “ he did so under the belief that the loyalty 
of the people who had called kim would compensate for the 
inexperience which he brought to his task. He bad found 
that herein he was deceived. If the enemies whe had beset 
his path had been foreigners, he would not have taken the 
course now determined upon; but they are Spaniards. By 
them Spain had been kept in perpetual disquiet. All his 
efforts to quiet ber or put an end to the intrigues which were 
the source of her agitation had proved unavailing. It was 
not enough that he had a partisan support. He had no wish 
to remain on the throne as the King of a party,” and hence 
his resignation. Is it to be believed for a moment that the 
assumption of a republican form of government will prove 
an antidote powerful enough to neutralise a poison with 
which the body politie is so hopelessly saturated? We 
believe not. 

Where in the annals of the Spanish nation, or, indeed, of 
any of its colonial possessions, have we the record of a per- 
manently organised government, except under almost auto- 
eratic influence? The present administration enters on its 
duties with civil war already waging in the provinces, 
with a disaffected army,an insolvent treasury, and its mcst 
valuable possession, Cuba, in a state of chronic revolt. It 
would require the fervid patriotism and fierce resolve of 
the first French republicans to successfully cope with 
these difficulties, and, as we have already Stated, 
these are the characteristics now wanting in the 
national character. Spaniards can destroy effectively, but 
patil new elements are introduced, they have neither the 





skill, the tact, or the patience to erect an edifice that will 
stand the test of time and storms. It is impossible to predict 
what effect this change will have on European policy, but it 
must needs increase the difficulties France has to encounter, 
while, at the same time, the Cuban question may bring the 
new administration into armed conflict with the United 
States, as a foreign war has ever been recommended in case 
of serious internal complications ; so we do not see any reason 
for the jubilant ideas expressed on this occasion by our con- 
temporaries, as this unexpected spread of republicanism may 
prove to this country anything but a blessing in disguise. 
All forms of government are good if the liberty of the subject 
be guaranteed and the laws observed, but in our judg- 
ment a stable monarchy is to be preferred to the poor 
rickety temporary expedient now known under the name of 
the Spanish Republic. 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


This important question has been once more brought to the 
consideration of Congress through the report from the 
Joint Library Commission, and emanating as it does from 
the pen of Mr. Morrill, it was a foregone conclusion that 
it would be adverse to those who have so long and strenu- 
ously labored for a change in the present unjust laws regu- 
lating these complex interests. We regret the result because 
we feel convinced that by mutual concession, the vexed ques- 
tion might have been arranged on a basis equitable not only 
to authors on both sides of the Atlantic, but also to the Ame. 
rican publishers and the classes and industries they repre- 
sent, and we had hoped to have seen the subject treated in 
this conciliatory spirit; but the extreme views adopted by 
the committee appear to preclude any such arrangement. In 
the report we there find it stated that the protection in his 
works that the author demands is an absolute and exclusive 
right of property therein. To all such appeals to Congress 
it is deemed sufficient to reply that the framers of the Con- 
stitution did not seem to have apprehended the justice of a 
claim so extensive on the part of the authors, nor to have 
contemplated the promotion of the progress of science by 
legislation so partial and engrossing as that proposed. This 
is clearly an error, as many propositions were made that en- 
sured to the American publisher the exclusive right to 
reproduce English works, while at the same time 
the writer so far retained control of his books as 
to determine to which publisher, and on what terms, 
he clected to confide his interests. As the case now 
stands, the relations between the parties are those of cour- 
tesy rather than of equity. Some firms are liberal enough 
in their offers to a few talented authors for advance 
sheets of their works, but these rights are not recognised 
by law, and the great majority of books are republished with- 
out any remuneration being accorded to the authors. Then 
again, because one firm has produced several works of a 
certain writer, it assumes to have control over them all, and 
if another house offers more favorable terms for advance 
sheets, the success of the venture is imperilled by an edition 
issued by that rival at a ruinously low rate immediately on 
the conclusion of the story. Many instances could be cited 
to show hew unscrupulous are many of our leading firms in 
this respect, and if only some amendment bad been made to 
the present laws as regarded this main point, a step would 
have been taken towards elucidating the entire question. 

In the reports are given several statistical tables showing 
the prices of English and American books and of the Eng- 
lish books that have been reprinted in the United States, and 
in them we find the average price of seventy-five English 
books is $5.60 while the rates for the reprints in this country 
is only $2.40. This argument, showing that it would be 
detrimental to the interests of the reading public to accede to 
any change whereby the author is benefitted, is evidently 
based upon erroneous suppositions. It is true that most 
novels are first issued in three volume form at a price of 
seven dollars to the circulating libraries, but when the novelty 
of the work has passed, successive editions for libraries are 
issued at three dollars, one dollar, and for popular reading at 
even twenty-five cents, and the average thus given should 
consequently have been calculated on this basis and not on 
that assumed by the committee. It is a pity that the British 
authors did not take some united action to counteract these 
and other prejudicial statements made by those wealthy and 
influential firms who are interested in the maintenance of the 
present system, and until they do have recourse to such 
measures, this vexed question of international copyright will 
be ever, as now recommmended by the committee, adjourned 
to the Greek Kalends. 


LIGHT WANTED. 

The recent investigation by Congressional commissions in 
regard to the Credit Mobilier and the Union Pacific Railroad 
Companies will not tend to advance the prevailing ideas in 
respect to the immaculate purity of republican law makers. 
Such a turgid expose of bribery and corruption has never 
been witnessed in any parliamentary body since Walpole 
maintained that every man had his price, but although proof 
accumulates on proof of the complicity of some of the lead- 
ing men in Congress, no measures appear to be taken to make 


the second executive officer of the Republic, stands Mr 








will be remembered that Mr. Colfax was accused during the 
presidential canvass with having been bribed by an offer for 
Credit Mobilier stock, and that he then emphatically denied 
the accusation. It now appears, according to the testimony 
of Mr. Oakes Ames, that not only did he own the stock, but 
that he received a sum of $1,200 in dividends in a check pay- 
able to S. C. or bearer, and that two days later Mr. Colfax de- 
posited in his bank this identical amountin notes. This very 
strong presumptive evidence is rebutted by the Vice President 
who states that he received a thousand dollar note as a pre- 
sent from a Mr. Nesbitt of New York, a fact of itself ex. 
tremely prejudicial to his evidence, as it is averred that that 
gentleman, who since died, was largely interested in contracts 
for stationary effected with the federal authorities. This 
testimony is however sustained by Mr. Colfax’s wife, his 
father-in-law and his two sisters, and by the fact that a 
similar sum was forwarded by him to the Indiana Executive 
Committee to be expended in the then pending campaign; and 
thus the case stands. We have no wish to influence public 
opinion in this matter. The dirty linen is none of our 
family. But we can imagine the delight of the American 
press, if the speaker of the House of Commons,—an office 
somewhat analogous to that of Mr. Colfax,—were accused of 
such official corruption. With what vim they would enter 
into all the details, and expose the rottenness of those effete 
monarchies that are only upheld by a bloated aristocracy. 
But in such a case they would not have had so long to wait 
for the denouement. No member even of the House 
of Commons could retain his seat, when convicted, if 
not of a downright fib, still of absolute prevarication. 
The force of public opinion alone would hurl him from 
power if he held any official position, and he would de 
ostracised from society. In this country they manage affairs 
in a more genial manner. Mr. Colfax is, it ic true, under a 
cloud, but of a very roseate description. He is still one of 
the shining lights uf the Republican party, is feted in all 
social circles, and hhis services are in demand more than ever 
as a lecturer to Young Men’s Christian Associations. The 
days are evidently gone by when the cynic remarked that 
hypocrisy is the homage paid by vice to virtue. Mr. Colfax 
evidently deems himself in one respect to be worthy of a 
place as Ceesar’s spouse, and therefore we see no reason why 
such trifling peccadilloes should lead toa divorce between 
him and his party. Others, who wish him well, would be 
pleased to see him emerge from this unpleasantness with 
flying honors, instead of a stigma toa name bitherto respected 
throughout the land, even by his own political opponents. 
CURRENT NOTES. 

The Pall Mali Gazette remarks that the superiority of 
English field guns has not only been acknowledged by the 
French, but it is practically allowed by the Germans also, as 
they are about to rearm their batteries, it is said, with more 
powerful weapons than those used during the last war. “ Our 
comparative trials at Shoeburyness have clearly shown them 
the advantages of a high velocity and flat trajectory, particu- 
larly at long ranges, insomuch that they are going even 
further in this direction than anything we have as yet 
attempted, though they still prefer their breech-loading 
system to our muzzle-loadipg system. The new gun weighs, 
we believe, a little more than our 9-pounder, namely about 
814 cwt., but they propose to fire from it a shell of 11lb. with 
a charge of over 3lb. of powder. They thus obtain the enor- 
mous velocity at the muzzle of 1,700 feet a second, while our 
9ib. shell starts with a velocity of something under 1,400 feet. 
There can be no doubt that this new gun would be far more 
powerful than our present 9-pounder, if it should be found 
practicable to fire such a heavy charge from so light a piece 
without destroying the carriage very rapidly. This seems to 
heve been the difficuity which has hitherto prevented our 
attempting to use any higher charges than those now fired, 
but there is certainly nothing to prevent our making as good 
gun-carriages as the Germans (just as we have already shown 
that we can produce more powerful guns), provided always 
that it appears advisable tochange. But even supposing that 
all the practical difficulties of the case have been successfully 
met, we still think that these extremely high velocities are a 
mistake. A very high velocity at the muzzle does not 
necessarily give a high velocity at long ranges, particularly if 
the diameter of the shot be large in proportion to its weight, 
for the resistance of the air is thereby greatly increased, und 
the velocity falls off very rapidly. We prefer a heavier 
projectile moving with a more moderate velocity, which will 
decrease much less rapidly, while at the same time there will 
be less recoil and less wear and tear of the carriage, besides 
other advantages. In fact, after a certain velocity has been 
ensued at the ordinary artillery ranges, any addition to this 
is a positive disadvantage. If it should become necessary for us 
to increase the power of our light field guns, the simplest and 
most economical method of doing so would be to change our 
8 cwt. 9-pounder gun into a 12-pounder, and to increase its 
charge of powder. This course has indeed been advocated 
by some persons for years past,on account of the great 
increase of power which would be gained. If this change 
were made, we have little doubt that the gun would then be 





them answer for the grave misdemeanors imputed to their | 88 practically efficient and powerful at all ordinary artillery 
charge. Chief among them, on account of bis position as |Tanges as the new gun preposed for the Prussian artillery.” 


The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung announces that the 


Schuyler Colfax, who, if circumstantial evidence can be be-| Prussian Minister of Commerce has issued instructions to the 
lieved, has gravely compromised himself in public esteem, if | directors of railways permitting the employment of women 
he has not rendered himself liable to legal proceedings. It‘in the services of the State lines. The conditions and 
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regulations are also published under which this permission 


should never have been able to rank on the same level with | 


remain with their mothers during the first year, ninety sur- 


miuy take effect. The female members of railway officials’ | the other States of Europe as to intellectual culture if | vive, whereas out of the same number put out to nurse for 
families may, in case of need, be employed under the respon- twelve years ago the great word, Emancipation of the peo-| the same period fifty only are alive at the end of the year. 
. ple, had not been pronounced by the Sovereign. How) py. Berlin corresponden y i 
| : | t of the London Times cites 
out-of-door work and in the sale of tickets on a scale of should we have called upon all classes of society to enter the | fo po the 


: | 
sibility of the former in all duties that do not necessitate 


remuverrtion of at most 10 thalers per month. Unmarried | 
women or widows without children, between the ages of | 
twenty and forty, may be also employed in the ticket offices | 
and luggage-despatch departments, and in the railway tele- | 
graph service upon their own responsibility. These latter | 
will receive wages at the rate of from fifteen thalers per | 
month up to the minimum amount of the earnings of other 
officials of the same category. These rules opening appoint- 
ments in connection with the railways of the Stateto women | 
have had the sanction of the supreme authority since the 
30th of December. 





There is in most female minds so tender an esteem and | 
respect for choice articles of wearing epparel that we notice | 
with some surprise an account given by a foreign contempo- | 
rary of an attack made by a spiteful woman upon that chef 
@ euvre of a dressmaker’s skill, the modern panier. To borrow 
the language of the last century on such a topic, it seems 
sacrilege to imagine that “ divine appendage,” that enchant- 
ing conglomeration of folds and trimmings, exposed to a 
“rain of ink.” Such, however, has been the case at Berlin. 
A certain Charlotte Anders, having a grudge against a joiner 
and his family, watched the party going out walking, and 
slyly threw a quantity of ink over the joiner’s daughter, 
utterly ruining her panier, which was, we find, described in 
legal parlance as a tunica. Not content with this, the impul- 
sive Charlotte attacked the joiner witha stick. This brought 
matters to a climax, and she was sued for damages to the 
panier. Being mulcted in fhe worth of the article, she 
denied having injured it at all. It was then proved that she 
had been heard to prophesy that it would soon rain ink. 
The consequence is that Mrs. Anders is condemned for two 
years in the House of Correction, the Court having inflicted 
a severe penalty expressly on account of her aggravated guilt 
in having committed perjury for such a trifle, as the damaged 
panier was irreverently styled by the legal authorities. 


A correspondent of the Journal de Bruzelles writes from St. 
Petersburg that the expedition to Khivais at present the 
great topic of public interest in the Russian capital. But he 
says there is no little anxiety felt in regard to it. It appears 
that Prince Gortschakoff declared against the expedition at 
the Conncil at which the subject was discussed. It is stated 
further “ that the Khan of Khiva has taken action, that his 
troops have penetrated far into territory we regard as our 
own, and that he has gained considerable successes. A 
Constantinople paper (continues the correspondent) brings us 
still graver news. Jakoub Khan, whom we counted upon as 
our friend and an ally, is said to be at the head of forty 
thousand men armed with breech-loading guns, and under 
the command of a Polish officer who had made his escape 
from Siberia. He demands the evacuation of Tashkend and 
the neighboring countries. All these rumors coming one 
after another are srfficiently alarming. If you add to that 
the firm language of the English Cabinet and the difficulties 
which the distance, the length of the roads, the obstacles of 
all kinds presented by these waterless deserts, as well as by 
the severity of the climate, it will not be hard for you to 
understand the anxieties of the public mind on the subject.” 

Lancashire, it seems, has at Jast shaken itself free from the 
eflects of the cotton famine. Ata meeting of the Chorlton 
Loard of guardians lately a statement was handed in by the 
clerk of the numer of persons who had received indoor and 
outdoor relief in the quarters ended Christmas, 1861, to 1872, 
and also the weekly average sum expended in outdoor reliet 
inthe same periods. This statement showed that the pro- 
portion of pauper poor to the entire population in the union 
that existed in 1861 had again been arrived at in the quarte: 
just ended, and the enormous increase caused by the cotton 
famine had at length been entirely cleared away. That pro- 
portion, which was1 in 60 in 1861, rose tol in 15 in 1862 
and had now again subsided after some fluctuations on the 
figures of 1861. There was a gradual decrease down to 
1866, after which an increase again occurred for two years, 
1867-8, since which time the decrease had steadily continued. 
The proportion of pauper poor to the entire population of 
the kingdom was 1 in 23 in 1861,and was the same in 1872, 
The proportion of the indoor poor to the union establish- 
ments was 2834 per cent. of the entire number of poor in 
1861, and 38 per cent. in 1872. The changed conditions under 
whicb relief was obtained in 1872, as compared with 1861, 
was shown by the following statement of the average num- 
ber relieved in the workhouse. In 1861 43 per vent. were 
able-bodied, 46 per cent. were not able-hodied, and 11 per cent 
were insane. In 1872 the proportions were 12 per cent. able- 
bodied, 72 per cent. not able-bodied, and 16 per cent. insane. 
Outdoor relief in 186i—avle-bodied, 67 per cent.; not able- 
bodied, 31 per cent.; and insane, 2 per cent. In 1872— 
able-bodied, 64 per cent.,; not able-bodied, 32 per cent. ; in- 
sane, 4 per cent. 

The Invalide Russe has published a long article on the 
military preparations of Russia in review of the reforms un- 
dertaken or projected during the past year. Universal com- 
pulsory military service for all classes of society, it says, is 
now recognised tc be the only means of organising an ade- 
quate force for the defence of the State. ‘ But it is a ques- 
tion if this reform would have been possible with us if it had 


ranks of an army composed of serfs, subject to corporal pun- 
ishments, and the prey to inveterate abuses of its economical 
administration? The foresight of the Government paved 
the way for reform. In its present condition the army can 
open its ranks boldly to all defenders of the country. Cor- 
poral penalties have disappeared, being reserved for soldiers 
already, through previous liability to punishment, classified 
in a special category, the relations of superior and inferior 
are regulated by the military code, and the position of the 
soldier is every way improved. The army has been slowly 
but surely raised to the level which will enable it to improve 
in quality, and to compensate by the intellectual develop- 


ment of the soldier for the reduction of the length of ser- | 


vice.” At present the effective strength of the Russian army 
in time of peace is 739,000 men, but behind that force there 
is another contingent of 621,000 soldiers on leave of absence. 
The number of breech-loaders now exceeds by 420,000 the 
number necessary for the whole army. The new organisa- 
tion requires a great increase of artillery, and the arsenals 
are in full occupation to supply the need. Lnstead of three 
batteries per division, as in 1870, there are four in all the bri- 
gades, and Imperial orders have been issued to form fifth 
and sixth batteries. Tiis work of reorganisation will 
occupy three years. 


Before the discussion on spiritualism, says the Pall Mall 
Gazette, is consigned to the obscurity it deserves, it is worth 
recording that a very fair chance of proving their assertions 
was offered to the spiritualists some years ago. In 1855 a 
number of eminent mediums and clairvoyantes were in Dub- 
lin, and practised their arts before all classes with great suc- 
cess. Even Archbishop Whately condescended to minutely 
examine what was submitted for his consideration, and 
vainly attempted to find some platform firm enough to bear 


unable to explain the phenomena which his friends assured 
him they had witnessed, but he proposed a test to prove the 
truth of the assertions of the clairvoyantes and others, who 
maintained then, as they maintain still, that they can see 
where ordinary mortal, eyes cannot. Sir Philip Crampton 
enclosed a bank-note in several envelopes so as to be quite 
invisible, and promised to give it to any person who would 
tell him the number. The only stipulation he made was 
that all experiments on his envelope were to be carried on 
in his presence. Several attempts were made, and it need 
scarcely be said they failed. It was then rumored that the 
parcel contained no bank note. Sir Philip Crampton there- 
upon opened it in the presence of witnesses and exhibited a 
fifty-pound note, which he restored to his pocket. 

A difficult question with reference to the observance of the 
Sabbath was raised by the deputation from “ the Working 
Men’s Lord’s Day Rest Association,” who waited upon the 
Bishop of London recently to call his attention to the 
great evil caused by the use of cabs by professed Christians 
on Sundays. Mr. Girdlestone, who introduced the deputa- 
tion, pressed the Bishop to deliver a sermon on the sub- 
ject in St. Paul’s, and stated that “ it was the unanimous de- 
sire of the committee that on the morning of the Sabbath on 
which the sermon was preached he (the bishop) should 
‘emerge’ from the Chapter House.” The Bishop was puzzled 
by this suggestion. “I do not,” he said, “ quite understand 
you. Why should I issue from the Chapter House?” 
Mr. Girdlestone kindly explained that the committee were 
anxious to see the Bishop set a goud example by sleeping 
at the Chapter House the night before the sermon, instead of 
coming to the cathedral in his carriage. The unhappy 
Bishop was by this time thoroughly alarmed; there is no 
sleeping accommodation for him at the Chapter House, and 
in order to meet the wishes of the “ Working Men’s 
Lord’s Day Rest Association” he will positively have to 
trudge through the mire all.the way from Fulham to St. 
Paui’s on the occasion referred to. “ I shall,” as he feelingly 
expressed himself, “ be obliged to walk all the way from 
Fulham.” The deputation offered no solution of the pro- 
blem, but if we may venture to say a word on behalf of an 
oppressed prelate we would point out that it is quite as sinful 
to work a bishop asa horse on the Sabbath, and that the 
sight of a bishop covered with mud ascending the pulpit at 


good to the object of the association by exciting the sympa- 
thies of the congregation in bebalf of the preacher rather 
than of his doctrine. The only method of making things 
comfortable would be for the Bishop to arrive at St. Paul's 
on a bicycle. So says a London contemporary. 

There is in Paris a Society for the Protection of Infancy, 
the object of which is to cradicate the mistaken, and indeed 
unnatural system of bringing up young children away from 
home, which has always prevailed to a great extent in France. 
It is evident fgom the incidental mention of this practice in 
works of the last century on education, sanitary science and 
family life, that it was carried on, at least, by the higher 
classes under the impression that greater strength of consti- 


in the hardships of their peasant nurse’s lot, than by an carly 
participation in the luxury in which their parents lived. 
Now, however, the labors of the Society to bring about a 
better state of things are justified to the public by the fact 





not been preceded by a whole series of other reforms. We 


that, out of one hundred children born in France who 


an argument. Sir Philip Crampton admitted that he was 


St. Paul’s in a state of exhaustion will do more barm than} 


tution was obtained for the aristocratic nurslings by sharing | 


llowing passage from the Moscow Gasette, and adds that 
_ he believes it to be expressive of the sentiments of Russians 
| who are interested in politics, “ though the Russian press is 
| gagged for the moment.” The negotiations that have taken 
| place and the leading articles that have been written in Lon- 
| don are strongly resented :—* We confess that in our opinion 
| England derives very questionable advantage from her pro- 
|tectorate over Afghanistan. Still, were she to think it ex- 
pedient to subject the Ameer of Cabul to her dictates even 
more completely than is the case now, would she listen to 
,any remonstrance on our part? And what reply would 
| Russia have received had she ventured to protest against the 
‘annexation of the Punjab and the reduction of the Cash- 
mere? + In all probability the English would have laughed us 
,to scorn had we taken any such step without the fixed re- 
jsotve to go to war in case our demand were negatived; or 
| they would have armed against us had they known us to be 
j bent upon bringing matters te a crisis. And could Russia 
|act differently were she placed in the like dilemma? Could 
| Russia enter into any obligations binding her to remain sta- 
| tionary at any given point on her Asiatic frontiers? Stand- 
ing upon our rights we confess we are comparatively indif- 
ferent to what the English may say or think of our doings. 
The extension of our influence in Turkestan is, after all, 
the most natural thing in the world. If our efforts have been 
lately crowned with success, we have worked long and 
patiently to bring about this result. We are now reaping the 
fruit of previous toil, and to renounce this reward of our 
labor merely to please foreign politicians would be conced- 
ing a little too much to extraneous influences. We will reap 
where we have sown, and to compass this we shall be guided 
by what has been the ruling prineiple of English politics in 
India—the determination to get back two roubles in return 
for every one invested.” 


It is curious to observe how much greater has been the 
excitement in England on the occasion of the death of 
the late Emperor of the French than that created by the 
death of Napoleon I. at St. Helena in 1821. It is true 
that when the news of his death on the 5th of May arrived 
in England on the 4th of July following, public attention 
was much taken up with the discussion of the question as to 
the legal right of Queen Caroline to participate in the 
ceremony of the coronation, but considering all things it 
seems surprising nowadays that more “ sensation” was not 
caused by the news from St. Helena. The Times gavea 
leading article on the subject on the 5th of July, winding 
up with the observation, “ Buonaparte’s son still lives, it 
is true; but how far he may ever become an object of inte- 
rest with any great party of the French nation is a point 
on which we will not speculate.” The particulurs, however, 
of his funeral and lying in state are very meagre, the 
latter ceremony being described in an extract from a letter 
dated H.M.S. Vigo, published by the Hampshire Telegraph, 
“ Buonaparte,” says the writer, “ was taken ill on the 17th of 
March last. He immediately gave himself up, refusing medi- 
cines, would not for some time permit the medical depart« 
ment to see him, grew melancholy, lost his appetite, and fre- 
quently said he was certain he should die—which event 
took place on Saturday evening, the 5th of May, about ten 
minutes before six, just at the setting of the sun. It bas 
occurred to us as wortliy of note that a comet of great size 
appeared a fortnight before his decease. Yesterday afternoon 
we saw him lying in state in his full uniform, with the cru- 
cifix on his breast; his priest stood at the-foot of his couch 
weeping, in deep mourning; at the head stood General 
Bertrand and Count Montholon similarly employed; but 
what particularly claimed our sympathy was the appear- 
ance of Mdme. Bertrand, who was in the adjoining room, 
weeping bitterly, and whose converse discovered the 
strength of her attachment, and ber deep regret for the de- 
ceased.” 





Notwithstanding the recent convention with Russia, there 
are constant complaints from Prussian Poland of the ill- 
feeling and severity shown to subjects of the district when 
called across the border on business. A statement of some 
of these was recently made in the Herrenhaus by the Burgo- 
master of Posen, who pointed out that his fellow-subjects of 
the province received no advantage whatever from the 
supposed friendliress of the two Imperial Governments. On 
the contrary, there has been a ukase very recently issued 
from St. Petersburg, according to which foreigners staying 
over twenty-four hours in the border districts of Russia are 
to be called on to deliver up their passports, which are forthe 
with sent to be lodged at the seat of local administration. 
Each owner of a passport, before leaving, must proceed to 
the latter place in person to fetch it, and to give personal 
proof—possibly not unaccompanied by fees to the officiale— 
|of his intention to depart. This rule in practice is alleged to 
| be applied only to Germans; but, from the situation of the 
countries, it is just possible that few but Germans can be ex- 
| posed to its operation. On their side, according to letters 
| from Poland, the German authorities carry on the process of 
extinguishing the Polish language more vigorously than ever 
since the rupture with the Vatican. All new teachers 
appointed in the middle class schools are now brought from 
other parts of Germany, and it is ordered that young Poles 
trained up for these situations are in future invariably to be 
sent to purely German districts elsewhere. 
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: | Mme. Lucca has petitioned the Emperor of Germany to novelist of war, and he himself had ‘‘never set a squadron in 

HOME. remit the fine raponed upon her for breaking the contract the field ;” of the army, and his knowledge of military affairs 

When daily tasks are done, and tired hands ‘she had made with the authorities of the Berlin opera. The | was exclusively that which an acute observer might collect 

Lie still and folded on the resting knee, fine amounts to about £1,200. It is reported that the petition from a regular course of mess dinners, after a preliminary ini- 
When loving thoughts have leave to loose their bands, | yas been rejected. j Guiee ad the yg of seonene Rie; of dashing —_ 
And wander over past and future free ; | ‘The anniversary of Moliere’s death on January 16th had | V@lry officers; of their inexhaustible comic servants ; of ter- 
When visions bright of love and hope fulfilled, this in unusual lemeaihan just 200 years have elapsed since rific charges in which he had never taken a part ; of the crash 
Bring weary eyes a spark of olden fire ; lthe birth of the great author. The day was celebrated at and onset of hostile armies which he himself had never beheld. 
One castle fairer than the rest we build, |the Theatre Francaise by a piece called “ Une Visite de Mo- ~— it —_— —— we are y a moment — to 
wag te a - < es M. De-|Underrate Laver’s work—the joy of our owa yonth, as we 
Fail ee by Mme. Madeline Brohan, M. De | hope it will be also the delight of our posterity. Bat we are 








One blessing wore than others we desire ; 
A home, our home, wherein all waiting past, 
Ve two may stand together, and alone ; 


F - E a comparing und differentiating the two men, and in such a task 
Our patient taskwork finished, and at last At the Brighton musical festival, this month, Sir Sweeniste we shouid be guilty of a grievous critical sin if we were to 
Love's perfect blessedness and peace our own. Bennett, Sir Michael Costa, and Sir Julius Benedict will each omit what appears to us their prime distinction. As the word- 
Some little nest of safety and delight, conduct a composition of his own. A new cantata on ye painter of great battles, the impact and the recoil of opposing 
Guarded by God’s good angels day and night. fellow’s “ Evangeline,” by Miss Virginia Gabriel, will be forces, the fierceness of the war tug, the dispersion of the 
oa - among the novelties produced during the festival. combatants, the rally, the final triamph of the victors in the 

We cannot guess if this dear home shall lie An amusing experiment has been made by Signor de Mich- game of bloodshed—in the sketching of all these, Lever is 
n some green spot embowered with arching trees, elis, of Civita Vecchia, whose new opera, rather incongru- unequalled. But the splendid pictures which he gives us are 


Where bird-notes joined with brook-notes gliding by, | Ously called “ L'Uomo,” contains only female parts and female strack out at a white heat of imagination, and with no other 
Shall make us music as we sit at ease. choruses. aid than that of his own self-evolving consciousness, With 
Or if amid the city’s busy din We learr. from Berlin that it was Colonel Brandt, well Marryat, again, every feat of fortitude or skill that bis heroes 
Is built the nest for which we look and long, known in the literary world as the editor of his father’s Me- accomplish has had its prototype in bis own, experiences ; and 


No sound without shall mar the peace within, moirs, who recently left the office of Count Moltke at the tt will be found that the novels of Marryat approach to or 
The calm of love that time has proved so strong. same time as Colonel Verdy. Major Krause slill remains in Tecede from the standard of the highest excellence according 
Or if, ah! solemn thought, this home of ours the Bureau at Berlin. But his section of it has, as we are in- | 88 they do or do not reflect the vicissitudes of his own nautical 


Doth lie beyond the world’s confusing noise ; 

And if the nest be built in Eden bowers, 

What do we stil!, but silently rejoice ? 

We have a home, but of its happy state 

We know not yet. We are content to wait. 
All the Year Round. 


formed, nothing to do with that for the Official History career.—London Society. 
working under Count Wartensleben. | 
The death of Baron Charles Dupin, at the age of 89, is an- SPEEDO. DAY . 
nounced. M. Dupin belonged to the Liberal party of the PSEUDO-CLERGY MEN. 
Restoration, It might be imagined that the clerical profession would be 
Mr. Murray announces Mrs. Somerville’s autobiography, One of the last, if not the very last, of which designing per- 


——_ > —__—_ 


—- + --— under the title of * Personal Recollections from Early Life to Sons would endeavor to represent themselves as members, in 

Old Age.” crder to impose upon credulity. But clerical impostors have 

Typ myryy An) Pia fi ha 7 . = _ i F j > ally 3e sth- 
LITERATU RE, AI ’ ETC. It is reported that M. Emile Ollivier will be excused from been more plentiful thun is generally supposed, notwith 


making the usual speech upon his reception as a member of standing _ ” a a Rae aoens ee 
; rely * ana, : i the French Academy, and the Duc d’Aumale’s “ discours | 2U™€TOUS, at least, to try an impostor very severely. Most 

A faithful record of twelve months’ successful plantation |). ee — ¥ for two or three Petsons who have assumed the sacred office have done it for 
life in the Island of San Domingo, will be published in a few | inauguration” has again been put off for two or three ti. yurpose of appearing to‘possess such a social status as to 
days by G. W. Carleton and Co. under the title of “ Lite in months. , procure goods on credit from tradesmen, and so for a time 
Santo Domingo, by an Actual Settler,” Dominico Mauro, the patriot and poct, who, as one of the tg“ keep the wolf from the door.” The first instance here 

The publishers of Seribner’s Monthly have bee= compelled | Most distinguished of the advanced Liberal party in Ttaly Was | recorded, however, is not one of this kind. The perpetrator 
to print new editions of every number of the magazine con- | widely known and greatly respected, died lately at Florence, | of the fraud in this case assumed the clerical office, it may 
taining Doctor Holland’s serial story * Arth ar Bonnicastle,” of cancer. | have been from good-nature, to help an absent or sick friend, 
which was commenced in November. Of some of these| <A private letter from Moscow speaks of the extraoruinary 


| it may have been as a freak, without a thought of the wrong 
numbers as many as three extra editions have been printed. | secess achieved by Mme. Nilsson in that city and in St. done, and with no idea that it would ever be heard of again. 
Mr. Walter Besant is preparing a new work on the French Petersburg. She has been called before the curtain thirty- | Early in the present century, a young fellow of a college 











humorists. four times, and has received over a hundred bouquets in one found himself uta village not far from his university, one 
Professor ‘Lewis Campbell, of St. Andrews, is about to | evening. Many valuable presents have been made to her, Sunday morning, and actually took upon himself to perform 
: satiated tin veiw of the | yoy saa Electra, and | #™0" them a silver-gilt tea service the service in the parish church, not being in holy orders. 
publish a translation om ay Sees ae ris | His presumption, however, involved him in serious conse- 
Frachiniw of Sophocles. 5 | quences, for it reached the ears of his college authorities, who 
* Our Bishops and Deans” is the title of a new work forth- LEVER AND MARRYAT. | held an immediate inguiry, and only abstained from depriv- 
coming from the pen of the Rev. F. Arnold, to be published! 304) Lever and Marryat were not, so to speak, brought up | ing him of his fellowship on condition that he should forth- 
-— Per tor a to literature. Ia their infancy they were not fed upon printer's with quit the university, and never come near it again. 
Mr. Parker Gillmore (“ Ubique”) has a ne 


w book in pre-| ink instead of : nor were they tucked up, as many writers | / at young man’s last luncheon in college must have been a 

paration, called “ Adventures Afloat anid Ashore.” undoubtedly ue been, in proofesherts Poth bel passed Sad one, and he bay Acoma bitterly repented his folly and 

Mr. Serjeant Cox has in the press a popular introduction to| through the very best of all public apprenticeships to the en - — ighted tet he ordered his last 

Psychology, to be entitled, “ What am I?” novelist’s art—the apprenticeship of an active, a varied, pore ae net t bi = ship pol ae ae ied diel 
‘ : ike f 5 ; u prv. U 4 S lenowsh 0 y years, 

It is stated that Mr. Ruskin has at last consented to allow |!aborious career. Both, like Mr. Authony Trollope in the ‘ull s lev: ae oun “a tae cmon B a aithough ] 4 
be two volumes of his “ Modern Painters.” whic’ e been |present day, had outgrown the heyday of youth, when they SU!) ®!ayman, é eg gah pc tie heaped: Ay 
the two volumes of his “ Modern Painters,” which have been . , » F hehe the » ie . ea as) > 

- : , h horsh N . : the head of the list of fellows in 1832. It should be added 
long out of print, to be reprinted | turned their hands to authorship. Marryat was thirty-seven ‘ , : 

5 y , a i 29 bh blished ** The Naval Officer.” Le that he showed his attachment for his college, and his grati- 

he di f ies Be. J.C: Macks ven 286 | when, in 1829, he publishe e Nava cer, ever was : : A : “ 

The ¢ eath of the emine nt poet, Dr. J. C. Hacke van Myn- | thirty-three when, ten years later, he delighted the world with tude for the leniency which forbore to deprive him of his 
vews Me 7 meg Rawomedl — by the translation of the | «pre Confessions of Harry Lorrequer.” In the course of a sgt by leaving several hundred pounds to the society 

sah » BS nced. literary life of three decades, Lever wrote at the rate of a| YY,"'S will. 

A remarkable list of fossil birds is to be published in Dr.| novela year. In the conrse of a literary life of less than two It is this very attachment to Alma Muter which consti- 
Cone’s “ Key to North American Birds.” The list has been decades, Marryat contrived to produce not fewer than thirty tutes the difficulty of the more ordinary and more flagrant, 
revised by Prof. Marsh, of New Haven. | distinct works. ‘Iho superabundant activity even of the twu aud, it may be added, more ludicrous impostor. The clerical 

Mies Sallie A. Brock is the author of a new novel entitled | men is equally remarkable. As Lever always had other oceu- | impostor never ee to be ouly a Literate, or a member of 
“Kenneth My King,” which G. W. Carleton and Co. will | pations besides those of the pen to claim his attention and one of the more modern theological colleges, such us St. 
publish this week. time, so too kad Marryat. In (he ordinary course of things, ancy gp . Me — * —* poncrally at 

< s ss “h iene sal: auneeiin RES. east M.A., of Oxford, Cambridge, o ; any case 

One of the relics which formerly belonged to Jean Jacques | ae eae io tse tana econ at. Telentan cag | his difficuities are great. . ‘The few business-like questions or 
Rousseau has just been stolen from the seat of Les Charm | “vet ae Senn it i ‘tm * t ; itt poste 0 which aieaa | rewarks which preface his performance of Divine service, as 
ettes, near Chambery, the habitation rendered famous by his | ¥¢TY &*duous posts, it is true, but stiil posts to which official = . nah Seats 6 wisaiigeediee ee 

oat P 4 ; P - - | duties and responsibilities attached: Marryat betook himself »¢ meets the churchwarden or clerk in the vestry, would, if 
residence there. The object carried oft is the silver watch | —— 2 . ee 1 | atte “d by tl initiated, place hi : ‘onsiderable 

hic . “Ta Nonvelle Heloise.” | at Langham to scientific farming, and rising every morning at | tempted by the uninitiated, place him in’ considerable 
which once belonged to the author of “ La Nouvelle Heloise,” | ® t . : leopardy t tied would be e lead rery awk 
ate ; ; a cihet |: Wii a se.) |5 to look after his stock with a zeal that would have done Jeopirdy, and if omitted would be sure to lead to very awk- 
and which had his name engraved on the dial. The supposed | : ag : annie taceteial a Rel ata : * ; , 
\ , ree | credit to o ho had no thought in life but th ward inquiries. But if he mentions Oxford or Cambridge his 

a : : = : Rpts | credit to one who had no thought in life but the improvement | s 
thieves are two tourists who visited the house recently. It ; - ve increase te ti : 
. land and the breeding of cattle. Neithe | dangers increase tenfold, and he most likely finds thet he is 

was made by Rousseau's father, a watchmaker at Geneva, _| Of land and the breeding of cattle. | Neither Marryat nor Lever | {\0S¢!S. :  Niataal at le ycmtlton 

, could have succeeded in getting through a tithe of the literary |!" & neighborhood literaliy bristling with old ver@y men, 

— hago Daily — eg made an _— \labors which they actually accomplished, unless they had been Pethaps with half a dozen within a radius of a mile or two 

with the Government to have the services of Mr. George ae * op : . 7. all holding livings belonging to “ his very ow Neve.” l 
, | methodic workers. ‘The method which with Lever was in great | #4! holding livings nging to” his very own College,” anc 

Smith for a new expedition of research in Assyria. | de, ; : : ; | five minutes face to face with any one such man would most 
: degree the outcome of his official experience may in the case |" : ' any one such man would mos 

Some additions of importance will be found in the new | ofMarryat be attributed to his naval training. The two men were | likely be fatal. Let us see how the eareer of the “ Rev. 
edition of Mr. Carlyle’s “ Life of Schiller,” which will appear | thus, both of them, strengthened and prepared for literature | Edward Norman Carew” came to an ignominious end. He 
next month. | by the regnlar routine of professional existence. At this point made his attempt in a peculiarly dangerous diocese for such 

It is said that Messrs. Blackwood have in the press a book | We are reminded of an important distinction between the /a purpose, just in the centre of the south of England. He 
of poems by Owen Meredith (now Lord Lytton.) They will | novelist of the land andthe novelist of the s2a. Marryat undertook, after some correspondence, the sole charge of a 
also shortly publish a new poem by Mr. Alfred Austin, en- | reflected his own personal experience ; Lever, save in his later | Country parish for three months, and in his correspondence 
titled * Madonna’s Child,” which, though strictly narrative, novels, did not. ‘Thus every fiction which flowed from the assumed to be a citizen of ne meen chy, for he appended 
typifies that conflict between unquestioning Faith and re-| per of the author of “The King’s Own” is distinctly, in a | to his name “ M.A. of Oriel College, Oxtord,” and appeared 
specttul Doubt, which forms, perhaps, the most striking and | greater or less degree, autobiographical. We will not say that | in church wearing the well-known black silk hood with its 
important feature of our time. out of ae 8 pete could have been concocted a life of the yooca~ a com 3 Ze he ——— who engaged him wi un- 

“Guy Earlecourt’s Wife,” the new novel by May Ag writer almost as complete as that which his daughter has given | (Uestionably to Diame for not requiring references, and ins 
Fleminz, has arcu reac ich ethene wecee |e bt there is wo iuadent or episode a repute care of «ting clocr Ingurie abowt Lim but the ingures exme 

=» ‘ : -e4KS8, . . . . . . ; 2 , + i 
: ’ naval officer narrated in these memoirs which will come with | soon enough, and instead of beginning with Oxford, happenec 

Mr. M Cree, who has for four and twenty years been &| much of novelty to the student of his novels. It is as if the | to stop short of it. Unhappily for Mr. Carew he was no 
settee wate cated The > a Spee & publish & ma-| reader of some Sieg had been referred to the original | pon es oy —_— he yy Senses 9 not to = many 

rine, , , 2 Ot. Giless Magazine, | sources, documents, and authorities whence that history had | gross blunders in the Morning Prayers, he very sigually came 

A new volume of sermons by Archbishop Manning will be| been derived. Soin the Lord Cochrane of the memoir we | to grief in his sermon. ‘ ‘ , 
out shortly. It relates to the struggles of Pius 1X. | immediately recognize the Capt. M . of * The King’s Own,” W hether a bookseller had ina waggish mood, or with more 

A new daily paper, entitled the Duily Press, was to be | the Capt. Savage of * Peter Simple,” the Capt. Maclean of seriously mischievous intent, supplied him with the dise urse 
published in London early this month, “It will supply the | “ Jacob Faithful :” we see that the ship life in ‘* Peter Simple” | of a Romish divine, or whether he delivered to his astonished 
opinions of all papers, and a summary of news. . | real that of Marryat himself on board the Xolus, and that the | Congregation an own unaided composition,” it is impossi- 

8 y , ‘ ‘ se f ythical ‘* shi fasy” w 2k : tel’. But, at any rate, the parish church warden, an 

The British export a : : Lage | teal scene of the mythical ‘* Midshipman Easy” was the deck of | ble to , } , t ’ 
declared value of £883 Wo. . = : | the Barbadoes in the sloop L’'Espiegle, and that he burst a churehwarden, the squire of the parish, after church, with, 

. srw ’ - eal blood-vessel in dancing at a ball in that island. Here we“ Well, sir, the new parson didn’t make much of an ont of it 

Phe Queen has been pleased to accept from Miss Craig a | immediately recognize the dignity ball, and the side splitting | in the prayers, and I doots whether he be a Church parson at 
copy of her new poetical work, “ Mary, the Mother of | fan which attended it, of ** Peter Simple.” Once more: be-| all, for he talked a lot of rubbish in t= sermon about_prayers 
Jesus. ; jfore the Rosario was paid off, Marryat made several cruises | for the dead, and I 'spect he’s one of your Papisters.” The 

Mr. James Hannay, British Consul at Barectona, well | with her against smugglers in the Channel; what else bas he | squire, of equally Protestant tendencies, proposed an imme- 
known as the author of “ Singleton Fontenoy,” and of a | done than give permanent color and shape to these expe-| «diate visit to his reverence, to ask what he meant by such 
number of essays, is dead, ,riences in the smuggling passages of * The King’s Own ?” | new and stranze doctrine, when Mr. Carew meekly explained, 

Mr. Poynter has complete! the upper and larger portion of | Such instances as these might be multiplied indefiuitely in the | with much nervous hesitation, that it was not the efficacy of 
the freseo which he has in band in St. Stephen's Chureh, | C@ of Marryat: there are searcely any of the kind forthcom-| prayers for the dead but for the dying that he intended to 
South Dulwich. The work is a pure fresco, a very rare thing | @8 2 the case of Lever, with the excep! em of a few touches | assert, and assured them that he was quite free from any 
in England. : © | of realism which approach to personality ; in the earliest and/| tendency to Popish superstition. This rather bungling 

gE ae a ee is es sntinia,) | Dest known of his novels there are none whatever. It may be | excuse convinced the churchwardens more than ever that 
the “ War Path” pape as : sree year cone ys mtltle ! said that the imagination of the author of *‘ Charles O'Malley,” |there was something wrong, and the squire expressed his 
the incident beine a cc : 4s rt oman = “ee 7 wage oy he ** Harry Lorrequer,” aud ** Jack Hinton” is better than the | determination to have it out by writing to the bishop the 
Sodecseniod behind o Secale ng ‘le tt viieet a WH | experience of a score of other writers ; and so, no doubt, it is,| next day. But the next day brought the rural dean, who 
passing through the war path of he os am Tl ae “t€ Only, the fact remains that there cannot attack to the ro-| Lappencd to be the vicar of the adjoining parish, to make a 
gy emis, | ”s fe Woods, Ahe picture IS | mances of Lever that twofold value—first, as genuine works of | friendly call on “ the new clergyman,” to invite him to dinner 








: . : novelistic art ; secondly, as contributions to the social history | on the following Thursday, and request to see his letters of 
A memorial to the late Bishop W This request took Mr. Carew quite aback. He had 
there does to the romances of Marryat. For Lever was the | not the faintest notion what “ letters of orders” were, and 


emorial : aldegrave bas been | of the times and classes with nhich he was concerned—that | orders. 
erected in Carlisle Cathedral, in the south aisle. 
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betrayed his ignorance by his vacant look. Had he not been | the time inform us that the Minister sent for the Prince de | watched) being the wiser : though the poor man’s discomfort 
ignorant he would have fared little better, for letters of orders Conde, his greatest enemy, who left him a firm friend. A is increased by the tact that he imagines all present see what 
are documents not to be manufactured by any but a joint few days later the great poisoning conspiracy was revealed, | is going on, and are merely prevented by their good taste from 
partnership of authorised persons, and any clergyman would as history records. In one of the reports of the men who laughing outright at him, She caa cause him to writhe in his 
instantly detect a counterfeit. As it was, however, Mr. Carew seized the Chevalier, mention is made of a velvet mask | seat by frowning disapproval of the manner in which he is 
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had the présence of mind to divine that a document of some placed over the head of the prisoner, and we now know that | carving, or addressing his right hand neighbor to the neglect 


kind was asked for by one who had a right to demand a sight there was no such thing as an iron mask, the mask which 
of it, and for the absence of which he must in some way was so called being made of velvet. : 

account. So he made the miscarriage of his luggage the With these facts, Capt. Yung began a long and tedious 
excuse for not producing them, and declined the invitaion process. The prison records are perfect, and the registers 
to dinner on account of a severe cold. By this time the still sbow the name of every prisoner entered, One of the 
rural dean had pretty well arrived at the conclusion that his prisoners upon the register must be the “ Man in the Tron 
new acquaintance was po clergyman, and took his lesve Mask,” and the difficulty was to fix upon the man. The 
without repeating his invitation to dinner, and greatly regret- slight hint given above really proves nothing, by itself, and 
ting the temporary loss of the luggage, adding that he must so M. Yung went through the entire records in order to ar- 
see the letters ot orders in a day or two, or he should be rive at the real man by 2 process of elimination, He claims 
obliged to take measures to prevent Mr. Carew from officia- to have done so faithfully, and to have traced every pri- 
ting on the following Sunday, as it was an invariable rule of | soner’s career, finding that one alone at all fulfilled the con- 
the diocese that the bishop should reecive speedy intimation ditions, and that the Man in the Mask could be no other 
that his rural deans had convinced themselves of the respec-| than the Chevalier de Kittenbach, seized by Louvois. As 
tability, and fitness to minister, of any strange clergy who the Minister had stolen his papers, and had used his secrets 
undertook any duty within the diocese. with most terrible effect, he had every reason for preventing 

A day or two afterwards, the Rey. Edward Norman Carew, | not only escape, but communication with the world, 

M.A. of Oriel College, Ox‘ord, took the early morning coach | — | have here given the matter in a small compass, and con- 
that passed within a mile of the village, having toiled to meet densed a very large book. The deductions are probable, no 
it under the weight of a carpet bag, his only luggage, which | fault can be found with the reasoning, the proots are abund- 
he brought in a very attenuated cond‘tion, and took away ant, and of the strongest character in the way of such evi- 
well filled at the expense of the village grocer and other dence, and no great fault can be found with the conclusion. 
simple traders; for he had lived in style during the few days | ‘That the Man of the Iron Mask was notason of Anne of 
he spent among them, had never had less than four wax Austria, but a simple gentleman of Lorraine, a conspirator, 
candles burning in his room, as became one accustomed to too, seems to be settled. Yet only a year ago, M. Marius To- 
the best society, and had ordered in a good store of every- pin took the Academy prize for proving that the lron Mask 


| 


lof his left. The consequences is that he says very little, and 
| what little he does say he does not say very well, being con- 
/stantly in fear of contradiction. The chances are that he is 
| restricted as to the quantity of wine he may drink ; that he is 
' not allowed to smoke, or, if he will persist in indulging in that 
|—as she puts it—nasty habit, he must go into the garden, or 
some equally pleasant place for a winter's evening ; and that 
| he has to attend lectures and the opera when he would rather 
stay at home. Of course he must allow her to choose his 
| friends for him, can only invite such to his house when she is 
|complaisant, and may never pay them visits at their homes 
|execept when she is perfectly willing to let him do so. If, 
| owing to her taking an unnecessarily long time adorning her- 
self, they are very late in arriving anywhere, he must be con- 
tent to take the full blame upon his shoulders, If he hap- 
pen to be unfortunate in his business he is told, on every op- 
portunity, that he is little less than an idiot, that she could 
do far better, and that, were it not fur her, he would go head- 
long to ruin. 

The most serious evil that arises from a man being hen- 
pecked by his wife is that his children learn to despise him. 
By-and-by they treat him as cavalierly as does their mother ; 
and attach no importance to anything that he says. The 
consequence is that he ultimately becomes a nonentity in 
his own house, and is regarded by those who should be 
nearest and dearest to him in the light of an encumbrance, 


thing that he Could procure on credit. He turned out to be a| Was quite another and more important personage.—Puris —Liberal Review. 


draper’s shopman from the west of England, whohad robbed  Corresp. of the N. Y. Times. 

his employer, and against whom very shortly afterwards 

criminal proceedings were taken, which resulted in a sentence ae ss . 
of several years’ penal servitude. MENPECKED HUSBANDS, 
Every circumstance here related is a fact; and this case : 

was referred to as 4 recent’ occurrence, and as a caution to | It has been frequently stated thet, these is nO more cou- 

the clergy, in moie than one episcopal charge in 1860 and | temptible object than a henpecked h eee Weer. 

1861.—Cassell’s. |who lies crushed beneath the weight of a tyrannical marital 

° despotism, is regarded as a being deserving of the most sincere 

— " . . compassion, while her tormentor is looked upon as one for 

THE MAN WITH THE IRON MASK AGAIN, whom the cat-o’-nine-tails and imprisonment would be inade- 

7 ‘ ” | quate punishment. But when the tables are reversed and she 

Mr. Yung, a staff officer in the French Army, now proves,\is the persecutor and he the sufferer, he obtains not the 

or appears to prove—for it is well in these times not to 


——__>__—_— 





ight ti f pit hile she sinks but little i bli ti- i 
swear to anything—that the Man with the Iron Mask was Cg RAON site <0 A, CAS Sie ONE SS tee te etree Ser Lesination. 


2 | mation. Indeed, so far from receiving comfort from his friends, 
not the important personage he was supposed to be, but 


: a5 - UC | he is constantly twitted with his misfortunes, and urged to | 4; 
merely the Chevalier Kiffenbach, who called himself in + Caen sa: y speed gee |? | tion. 


| adopt a course to remedy his miserable condition, a course for 
| which he has the greatest possible distaste, and which he feels, 
if followed, would not fail to land him in a quagmire of misery 
ten times worse than that from which he tried to escape. Now, 
this is very hard, and manifestly unjust towards henpecked 
husbands. Granted that the majority of men possess firmer 
; bagee ? : “t- wills and more powerful mental organisations than do the 
lier had in his possession, and which were very compromis- | yyajority of women, it is indisputable that many men are in- 
mE to = oe og emer wi i eecaia aii te finitely inferior in firmness and general brain power to some 
n order to give the facts properly L must speak of the au-| women. Now, if two people are living together, having iden- 
thor of this book. Some years ago Capt. Yung began to | tical interests, upon all momentous issues, the one who pos- 
make researches regarding the history of Michel de ‘Tellics, | sesses the strongest nature must carry the day. Further, he 
Who was, in his judgment, the most completely unknown | or she—as the case may be—must, in reality, rule the house, 
and yet the grandest military figure in French annals. With | ana ractically regulate the conduct of the other. If a woman 
some difficulty he obtained permission to examine the records, |e determined, selfish, vixenish, aud reckless, and a man 
and while looking for the documents he wanted he acciden- vacillating and weak, it is the most natural thing in the world 
tally came upon the records of “the Poisoners,” and upon | that he should have rather an unhappy lot. It is, under such 
the decrees of Louvois. The case of the Marquise de Brin- | ¢ireumstancea, simply impossible for him to assert successfully 
Villiers will show, for a moment, who these pois mers were. | what the world says ought to be his proper position. Why, 
He found in these papers the clue to the iron-mask mystery, | then, should he be snecred at? Certain it is that he cuts a 
~~ rae pogrom a ps Feng: Anges oe figure. — humiliated paige cay 
v ered tL ‘ 2Ses Ps. * Peres ” ) Is amlable spouse, 1h © presence Of his children, his 
remarking here upon the conduct of the Emperor, whose | fends, and anode in general. ihe is forbidden to indulge in 
correspondence was published by the men of September. | his favorite pastimes; and has to descend to petty deceits to 
Napoleon IIL. had every reason to deny the Bourbons a fair | act, with salety, in accordance with his inclinations, He is 
hearing before history, since they had denied the same to his | constantly lectured for doing the things that he ought not to 
own family, and he also had great reasons for showing Up) do, aud for leaving undone tbe things he ought todo. In 
many infamies concerning them. The proofs were in his) short, be is treated as a very naughty and partly irresponsible 
hands, revenge was easy, but he declined to make use of his | being. Now, this 1s profoundly unsatisfactory, Bat, then, 
power, Capt. Yung was told that the Emperor decline to |e cannot help hiuself. Were he to rise in arms and rebel, 
sanction the publication of the decuments of which he had | the probability is that a state of things would be produced in 
taken copies, for the Bourbons had been the sovereigns of | his house painful to contemplate, So he adopts what he con- 
France. With the advent of the Republic the way was clear | ceiyes to be the wisest, as it certainly is the easiest, course, 
for Capt. Yung, and M. Thiers has given the authority re- | and bears his burden as quietly and contentedly as he can. It 
fused by Napoleon II. To show the general character of }is a significant fact, however, that the majority of men who 
these documents, I give the following letter from the Minis- | are henpecked are, by no means, meck—except to their wives. 
ter Sy met ee a ee Te ee aoe _— wy oe but pepor yar reg ks = be 
is very likely, he writes to one of his agents, iat) startled by the loudness o eir talk anc eir braggadocio, 
M. de Lisolo (one of the contidants of the Emperor of Ger- | See them controlling their underlivgs, and you may well be 
many) will soon leave for Liege, in order to return to Co- Jed into the belief that they are the most determined fellows— 
logne. It would be a great advantage toseize him, and there | pot to say bullies—in existence. Possibly you are made to 
would be no great harm done even were you to kill him, | feel that they would be dangerous men to pick a quarrel with, 
should he make a little show of defense, because he is a very | that it would be most disagreeable to owe them a ten-pound 
impertinent man in his language, and one who employs his | note, which you were not in a position to pay, and that you 
industry against the interests of France with terrible energy. | would rather be under their domination for a week than a 
You cannot imagine how well you will advance yourself |month. ‘Their harsh voices and violent gesticulations are 
with his majesty if you could execute this project the mo-! calealated to cause people with weak nerves a great deal of 
— he — eng Pa ee a —— ba —— -— ec > _—y 
iere are many more o ve Ss > SOTL—S any, in fact, | these men to eir own omes and witness the metamor- 
that we feel a sentiment of indignation even at this date, for | phose they undergo on entering the presence of their wives— 
the ministers of the King thought no more of ordering a| to note Low their voices moderate, how their yesticulation 
man assassinated than of serving a simple process for non-! vanishes, how they look at their partners twice before they 
payment of taxes. At this time there was great commotion | yenture to speak once, and how, if they are confident 
at Paris and Versailles over the Brinvilliers poisoning cascs, | enough to advance an opinion at all, they doso in the tenderest 
and readers of history will remember that a “ Poisoning So- possible manner, retracting it, in effect, at once if they see 
ye Ne gg was engage At _. iL Was so | -_ . sf —_ 7 to meet _— a ——— —- : — 
claimed, and Capt. Yung credits the story. iis organiza- | feel that such a fellow is only being treated according to his 
tion was said to extend throughout Europe, and Mme. de! deserts, and are much gratified to discover that, py fe all, 
Montespan, the Prince de Conde, and many more were im-| he has a weak side. A few such revelations go a long way to- 
plicated. It is certain that hundreds of persons were poi-| wards convincing people that noisy ballying men are not 
— age eo “7 r¥ a ag so ons for ag | really the most tu be feared, inasmuch as when they encounter 
ing the King and all his heirs. hat such a plot existed opposition they quietly truckle under, 
have no doubt; no more have I that there was a society of | Bunt it is not, avfortunately, given to all people to see hen- 
the kind, but it would seem hardly possible that it should | peeked husbands under their various aspects. ‘To those who 
have continental proportions. I have always presumed that) only sce them in their domestic character, the spectacle 


France the Chevalier des Harmoises. He was a native of 
Lorraine, and a pure gentleman, to use a phrase which had 
great meaning in his time. He was, in other words, of no- 
ble birth, of excellent education, and a man of courtly man- 
ners. He wasthrown into prison by the Minister Louvvis, 
who, for his own ends, desired the papers which the cheva- 
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TASTES. 

The pure elementary tastes are few in number, and may be 
comprised under the following heads:—Sweet, sour, bitter, 
and salt. But the compound tastes and flavors are infinite in 
number, and it is in arranging them according to their affini- 
ties that the art of cookery consists. This art is almost 
entirely empirical. Dishes are dressed to suit the taste, and 
the cook takes his own taste as the standard of what will be 
agreeable to those whom he serves. But why certain things 
are blended together—why certain mixtures form pleasing 
compounds, these are points upon which he can offer no ex- 
It is probable that there may be reasons in the 
background, but they are of too subtle a kind for his observa- 
No classification of flavors beyond the very simple and 
clementary one that we have given above has ever been 
found possible, because when we get away from the primary 
sapors we soon arrive at very mixed and complicated flavors, 
which are difficult to describe in words, and which, for any- 
thing we know, may not convey to others the same impres- 
sion that they do to ourselves. As we have said, those 
things only which are soluble in the fluids of the mouth can 
be tasted, because thus only can their sapid particles 
penetrate the superficial layer covering the tongue, and come 
in contact with the nerves which lie beneath it. For the 
same reason fluids are more quickly and easily tasted than 
solids, because they mix more readily with the secretions of 
the mouth. In order, therefore, to taste any substance, the 
best way is to make a solutionof it,amd then the solution 
should be moved rapidly over the surface of the tongue and 
discharged from the mouth. — Such is the practiced followed 
by tea and wine tasters, and it is astonishing how many 
varicties they can distinguish in rapid succession, and with 
what nicety of discrimination. Indeed, it is murvellous to 
what a degree of perfection the sense of taste can be edu- 
cated. Thus Dr. Carpenter tells us that “ the taster to one of 
the extensive cellars of sherry at Cadiz or Seville bas not 
the least difficulty in distinguishing the batt from which a 
given sample may have been drawn, although the number of 
diflerent varieties of the same kind of wine under his keep- 
ing may not be less than five hundred.’ The same thing, in 
a less degree, is often seen in those who devote much of their 
attention to the pleasures of the table. ‘These, then, are the 
conditions under which the sense of taste is most perfectly 
exercised :—when the sapid substance is in a fluid form, 
when it is passed rapidly over the surface of the tongue 
and then ejected from the mouth; thus the nerves are ex- 
cited without being exhausted, and one flavor may be tasted 
in rapid succession after another. But if a contrary method 
is adopted, and if the sapid substance is allowed to remain 
long in the mouth, the sensitive filaments of the nerves are 
exhausted, and become incapable of distinguishing one 
flavor from another. A familiar example of this is afforded 
by an experiment which may be tried at the dinner table. 
After taking a couple of giusses of some strongly flavored 
wine (such as port or sherry) in rapid succession, it will be 
found impossible with the eyes closed to distinguish 
whether the third glass is port or sherry. The nerves of taste 
are not merely exhausted, but the previous sapors haye left 
an impression behind them which interferes with the diseri- 
mination of subsequent flavors. In a similar manner, if we 
may borrow an illustration from another sense, when colors 
are presented to the eye in rapid succession, the organ is 
unable to appreciate them, and the result is an appearance of 
white light. This is an optical illusion which is exhibited. 
As the sense of taste, like the other senses, depends upon the 
integrity of those parts of the body through which it is 
transmitted to the brain, the reader will be surpriscd to learn 
that, in those rare cases which are on record of children 
been born without any tongue, taste has nevertheless been 
found present. One remarkable instance of this has been 
related by M. de Jussien, in the “ Memoires de l’Academie 
Royal des Sciences.” A girl, aged fifteen, was seen by him 
whose tongue was altogether wanting, and who could never- 
theless speak distinetly, swallow without difficulty, and dis- 
tineuish tastes with nicety. No doubt in such a case as this 
the nerves, Which ordinarily supply the tongue, terminated in 
the floor of the’mouth, and the adjacent paris, aud thus re- 
| ceived impressions from sapid substances.— Olden Hours. 
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it was confined to the coterie of which the Marquise de) afiorded is neither edifying nor pleasing. ‘The most super- | = 
Brinvilliers was a member, One-half of the Court was con- | ficial student of human nature can tell in about five minutes | OUR INBERNATING ANIMALS. 
cerned, at least, and all the enemies of Louvois joined this | how matters staud. 


If you hear a woman prefacing a contra- | 


society of poisoners. The Minister knew the cabal formed | diction to a statement of her husband's, by an emphasized | To return to our hibernating animals. The dormouse has 
against him, and was sure of certain members, Conde among | * my dear,” you may be tolerally certain that her honeyed ; many of the habits of the squirrel, and, ti ve that animal, lays 
the number, but he was unable to get the proofs he wanteu, words are but the prelude to something nasty ; were any doubt by a winter store of food. It wakes less frequently than the 


and which he made every cilort to procure, 

At length, however, bribery aided him, and he learned that 
this gentleman from Lorraine, the Chevalier de Kifenbach, | is used, in a certain manner, it may be taken for granted that 
was not only a member of the organization, but in possession | it is merely the presage of a most unpleasant speech. She 
of its records. Besides, in order to prevent Li: own betrayal, can telegraph to him, from one end of the table to the 
he bad taken the precaution to compromise every member, | other, that his tie is crooked, that he has got on that waistcoat 
end held the secréts of their implication in the plot in| which is her peculiar degestation, that he is not sitting in his 
writing. Louvois had him seized and secretly thrown into} chair properly, and that he is, altogether, making a perfect 
prison. His papers were seized also, and the chroniclers of | exhibition of himself, without any one (unless she is closely 


‘existing in your mind, the behavior of the being addressed squirrel ; but whenever it is roused from its sleep, it always 
would at ouce dissipate it. Orif the husband’s Christian name | goes to its storehouse, and takes aslight repast. There has 


}been much controversy about the mole, and its method of 
| passing the winter, some persons thinking that it is one of 
| the hibernators, and others that it is active throughout the 
lwinter, I decidedly incline to the latter opinion, thinking 
| that the mole can have no need for hibernation. In its sub 
terranean abude the frost cannot touch it. All who have 
worked with the spade in winter know perfectly well that 
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however hard and stone-like the surface of the ground may 
be, the effect of the severest frost is very superficial, and that 
at a spade’s depth or so the earth is as soft and penctrable as 
in the middle of summer Consequently the worms on which 
the mole lives almost exclusively are able to traverse the soil, 
and the mole is equally able to pursue them. Moreover, the 


mole is a creature so strangely unable to endure even a short) were intended for the grain. 


fast, that it would most probably perish of hunger before it | 
had time to pass into a state of hibernation. As to the frogs | 
and toads, whieh I have already mentioned among hiberna- 
tors, they contrive to insinuate themselves underground in| 
some strange way, and there pass the whole winter. I should 
think that, of all creatures, ‘he frog would be the least fitted | 
to endure either extreme cold or heat. Being destitute of | 
any clothing of fur or feathers, and having a thin and higaly | 
porous skin, through which the moisture of the body rapidly 
exudes, the creature is necessarily sensitive to changes of 
temperature. If a frog happen to be nan unsheltered spot) 
on # hot summer day it soon dies, the sunbeams drawing out 
through the skin the moisture on which its life depends, and 
rapidly drying up its dead body until it is like a piece of flat 
horn. So unprotected a creature would necessarily feel the | 
cold as severely as the heat; and I very much doubt whether | 
in areally severe frost afrog would traverse a distance of | 
many yards without being first numbed by the cold, and then | 
frozen as stiff as it would be baked stiff in sumiaer. Snails 
and slugs are also safely at rest, guarded from the immediate 
influence of the cold. Tle reader may possibly have noticed 
that after an exceptionally severe winter slugs are always 
more numerous than snails when the spring has brought out 
the fresh foliage of the new year. The reason is simple 
enough: : slugs, soft as their bodies may be, live for the most 
part underground, managing in some mysterious manner to 
force themselves below the surface of the earth. This they 
do even in the summer time; so that possessors of gurdens, 
when they see the leaves of their favorite plants gnawed into 
rags, mostly lay the blame on the wrong creature. For 
example, they eat off tender tops of the early peas as soon as 
they appear above ground; and the sparrow generally geis 
the blame, and often suffers the punishment due to a delin- 
quency which it did not commit. They even eat tobacco, in 
spite of the pungency of the leaf. Perhaps they take it asa 
zest with their ordinary meals, or eat it out of curiosity ; but | 
I do sincerely hope that the slugs which this year ate nearly 
all my tobacco plants found themselves very ill afterwards. 
Snails are much more suspected of doing ill than are slugs, | 
because the latter are completely hidden under the earth, | 
while the former can only conceal themselves in crevices. 
As far as I know, the snail does not retire underground, 
though there ig no apparent reason why it stould not do so, 
It is quite capable of burrowing, and always does so when it 
lays its round, translucent eggs. However, unless disturbed 
by men or birds, it is quite safe in its retreat, and, like the 
slug, fasts and sleeps throughout the entire wiuter.—Dark 
Blue. 





—__~>——————— 


PARASITIC GROWTHS. 

The vegetable parasites which attack the higher organ- 
isms, and slowly lead to their destruction, perform u more 
important part in nature than appears at first sight. Won- 
derfully small plants count among the most energetic agents 
of those innumerable transformations which are constantly 
going on in the organised world, and cause the spectacle of 
life to be an ever-moving, ever-varying picture. When any- 
thing dies, either animal or vegetable, the elements of which | 
it is composed return into nature’s bosom; they serve to 
nourish new beings, which are in their turn decomposed. | 
Myriads of microphytes and microzoaires, disseminated in | 
the air, hasten the work by attacking organised bodies other- | 
wise inert. Some, acting in the form of ferment, transform | 
the tissues into new products, which serve as nutrition for | 
vegetables; others give to animals the albuminoid principles | 
which they require. ‘Thus, between the two kingdoms, there 
is a perpetual change, and life presides over the work of 
death. These cryptogames show great reproductive forces, 








' 
| drical and curved form, and often attains five or six times | French, and he used the press against Louis Philippe as freely 
the weight and size of the grain it replaces. Chemical ana- as any Red Republican. At one time the Democrats were 
lysis also shows that the azote increases in equivalent propor- fairly enamored of his views, and the “ ultra” papers of thirty 
tion, and that the ergot secretes sixty times nore of the fatty years ago readily printed his articles. The life of the exiled 
matters than the grain which supports it can furnish. Thus adventurer at this period was necessarily one of no little 
it evidently nourishes itself on the juices of the stem, which pecuniary embarrassment, for he had spent his own and his 
r mother’s fortune in the Italian and Strasbourg ventures. Yet 
he went much into society, had a stall at the Opera, and was 
a member of several clubs, among others of Crockford’s—to 
belong to which was, save for a very wealthy man, a privi- 
lege tuat might be ruinous. But he could not keep up an 
establishment suitable to his rank, and lived for the most 
part in furnished lodgings. Still he was to be found at most 
of thé fashionable gatherings in the London season ; and at 
the famous Eglinton Tournament he appeared as a squire— 
a modest enough post for one who was perpetually dreaming 
of empire. 


_—_——_——_» 


—_——_>—_—————. 
FROM ONE TO ANOTHER. 


Far overbead 
An amber heaven fades to faintest gray ; 
Sky stoops to sea, sea rises gray to sky, 
Wave rolls on wave, for ever, sigh ou sigh— 
The death of day. 


Art thou too dead ? 
The sea that rolls between, is that death’s sea ? 
May no hands touch, no solemn echoes fall, 
None answering cry if one to other call, 
From land or sea ? 


siete lipase 
THE RIVER PO. 


It is hard to get at the historical records of the river more 
than 2,000 years ago, though we may form a good guess as to 
its earlier geological history. Wituin the historical period 
extensive lakes and marshes (some of them probably old sea 
lagoons) lay within its plains, since gradually filled with sedi- 
ment by periodical! floods. Great lines of dikes, partly of un- 
known antiquity, border the winding river tor a length of 

}about 200 miles from Piacenza to its mouth, and through- 
out this course its breadth varies from 400 to 600 yards. 
Through all its many windings, from Chivasso downward, 
alluvial islands diversify its course, and deserted channels 
{here and there mark the ancient aberrations of the river. 
|To guard against the devastating effects of floods, and to 
check such aberrations, the dikes were raised; and in this 
contest of man with nature, the result has been that the 
alluvial flats on either side of the river outside the dikes 
|have for long received but little addition of surface sedi- 
ment, and their level is nearly stationary. It thus happens 
that the most of the sediment that in old times would have 
|been spread by overflows across the land, is now hurried 
Came jalong toward the Adriatic, there, with the help of the 
CONCERNING NOSES. | Adige, steadily to advance the far-spreading alluvial flats that 
form the delta of the two rivers. As the embanking of the 
It will be found that the most extraordinary men of every (river went on from age to age, so just in proportion has the 
age have been distinguished by having extraordinary noses. annual amount of the formation of the delta been accelerated. 
Beginning with the ancients, Scipio Nasica derived his name ‘The town of Adria, a seaport of the Adriatic in the reign of 
from the prominent share of this feature possessed by him ; so | Augustus, is now fourteen miles from the shore, and the an- 
did Ov.d, surnamed Naso, on which account Pope represents l cient lagoon of Ravenna has long since been filled up, chiefly 
his flatterers persuading him that he had ‘a nose like Ovid’s ;” | by the mud brought down by ea ancient arm of the Po. But 
Cicero's nose wa: distinguished by a vetch, (eicer ;) Sylla’s by | the confined river, unable by annual floods to dispose of part 
a profusion of pimples. This latter made a great figure iu of its sediment, just as the dikes were increased in height 
those days, and the Athenians, while he was besieging them, gradually raised its bottom by the deposition there of a portion 
cut a number of jokes on it. ‘They compared it to **a mul | of the transported material, so that to prevent ite overflow it 
berry dredged over with meal,” as we read n Plntarch’s Life | is said that the embankments have been raised so high that at 
of Sylla, This joke, as many other jocose things often do, | Ravenna the full-flooded river often ruus higher than the tops 
cost the inventors of it very dearly when the revengeful dicta- | of the houses, aud the safety of the neighboring country is a 
tor put his nose within their city gates. The nose of Cromwell | constant source of anxiety to the inhabitants. All these dan- 
was well calculated to vie with that of his Roman prototype, if| gers have been much increased by the wanton destruction of 
we mry credit Cleveland, Birkenhead, and other contemporary the forests of the Alps and Apennines, for when the shelter of 
writers. ‘‘Cromwell’s face,” says Lirkenhead, ‘‘ wears athe wood is gone, the heavy rains of Summer easily wash the 
natural tiffany, and his chin may furnish a rusty coat of marl. | soil from the slopes down into the river , and many an upland 
His nose is a comet in grain. Certainly it is no haman fea. pasture has by this process been turned into bare rock. In 
ture, but the emblem of a mandrake. And yet this basilisk | this way it happens thar during the historical period the quan- 
would king it.” Napoleon I. was wont to say, ‘‘Give mea/tity of detritus borne onward by the Po has much increased, 
man with plenty of nose—long nose, long head.” His best | the level of its bottom is, therefore, more rapidly raised, and 
generals were, as a rule, remarkably well provided in this | whereas between the years 1200 and 16U0 the delta advanced 
particular. His own was exquisitely chiseled, scuipturesque on an average only about twenty-five yards a year, from 1600 
in mold, form, and expression ; though strangely enough, not to the year 1800 the increase has been more than seventy 
one of his brothers had a nose worth looking at. But the most | yards. —Mucmillan’s Magazine. 
prominent nose in Earope was Arthur, Duke of Wellington's. | 
And the Iron Duke’s captains, Anglesey, Picton, Combermere, 
and Hardinge, were men all noteworthy in this respect also. | 
Sir Charles Napier, the Conqueror of Scinde, was similarly, The letters of the Due de Gramont on the attitude of 
favored. His nose was ‘‘like the beak of an eagle, it was, Austria in the lute war still occupy the attention of the 
curved and keen as the blade of a scythe.” In a celebrated) Vienna papers, which speak in strong terms of the conduct of 
debate in the House of Commons, Sheridan compared Pitt's the Duke in making reckless charges against the Emperor 


Canst thou forget? 
Wandering forever on some unknown shore, 
Living or dead, oblivious or most blest— 
Perchance thy feet at last have found a rest 
For evermore ? 


Living or dead, 
Star-eyed and pale thy race seems ever near ; 
Remembering, Love, in life one hour, one day, 
Call cuce from out the dark, then turn away— 
One heart may hear. 


Hast thou not heard 
Passionate moan of waves that break in tears, 
Break on, and die, and still may not forget 
The infinite perfection of regret— 


These weary years? 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


—_—_~.—__— 


THE DUC DE GRAMONT AND AUSTRIA. 











and there are few bodies in nature at whose expense they | nose to the steeple of Strasbourg ; Pitt retorted by likening | and his Ministers without being able to substantiate them. 
cannot find sustenance. Some vegetate on the hardest gran-| that of Sheridan to ‘‘a tiery meteor.” Sherry’s feature, ‘Son ,The leading Austrian journal, the Neue Free Presse, ob- 
ite, others absorb with impunity virulent poisons. Every | the coloring of which thousands of pounds of his creditors’ | serves that the Duc de Gramont, after admitting that Le was 
one knows the deleterious eflects of white-lead—how the} money had been spent, still gleams like a fiery comet from the | wrong in stating that France did not go to war without allies, 
smallest portions of the air, daily absorbed by the respiratory | caricatures of Gillray.” The late Lord Kelly had such another | now quotes conversation and extracts from confidential des- 
organs, exercise on man a poisonous. action, ending in Ceath, | nose, and be had a very red face altogether. “ Pray, my lord,” | patches to show that Austria led France to believe that she 
Yet a fungus grows upon therefuse-heaps thrown out of the | said Foote to him, *‘ come and look over my garden wall—my would join her after the war had began. ‘It is a thing,’ it 
manufactory; it is saturated with lead, and becomes itself, | cucumbers are very backward.” Lord Brougham’s nose, lithe, | says, ‘ unprecedented in tue history of diplomacy that an ex- 
by the absorption, a virulent poison. It appears tiat it is| flexible, mobile, now wagging with influite humor, now heaving | Minister should relate to the public what ideas and remarks 
possible to take away from these hurtful kinds of fungi the | with terrific wrath, has been the theme of 10,000 pens. _ By | were exchanged in the course of diplomatic conversations 
noxious principle. The peasants of the Urkraine eat the the way, Senor Oreuse, the veteran leader of the Republican | which admittedly led to no result, not even to the establish- 
false orange and other kinds with impunity, after salting | Party in Spain, is said to be about a duplicate of the late Lord| ment of the preliminaries of an agreement. What if all 
them for some time. Another sure way is said to be by| Brougham, the similarity of face even tothe unniistakable nose | tiese conversations which are alleged to have taken place in 
steeping them in water, with the addition of vinegar and being wonderful. Mrs. Siddons was another remarkable nose, | Paris were purposely dragged on without result by the 
galt. Three or four hours of this immersion suftice to muke | and it gave great trouble to Sir Joshua Reynolds. The prince Austro-Hungarian Government in orde: to deter Napoleou 
the worst kinds eatable, on the condition that they are | of portrait-painters was completely bafiled by it. For a whole| Lil. from m iking peace (as he had once done already) at its 
thrown into the boiling water when taken out; and both | week he had been at the feature, and could uot get the hang of jexpense? We do not believe that this was the object, but it 
these liquids must be carefully thrown away, as they retain| it by hook o¢ crook. The witchery of the tragedy queen's | js not absolutely impossible that a skilful diplomatist might 
the poison. This purification of fungi has been mentioned 


great, merry, yet serious eyes; the ripeness, tiuctured with have adopted such*a course. Count Beust openly declared in 
in more than one ancient work, but the wisest plan is not to| tenderness, and touched with a soupcon of scorn, of the small his despatch of the 20th of July that Austro-Hungary was 
try anything so doubtful. The poison of many kinds is in-| mouth; the gloom of the eyebrows, the dimple in the chin, | taking advantage of her neutrality to place herself in a 
deed so dangerous as to inconvenience those who simply | the inimitable curve of the graceful neck, the curly head, | strong defensive position in the event of her boing suddenly 
breathe their emanations, and more than one botanist has | surmounted by the cavalier -hat, the lazy gracefulness of atti-| attacked; and we Austrians should be the last to complain of 
been nearly suffocated by having left specimens in his bed- tude—all were there, true to the original; but then the nose! |this. Anyhow, all that was said at that time in Paris is quite 
room, Some antiseptic substances entirely arrest the growth Both, the well-known actor, had a broken nose. A lady once) jrrelevant, for nothing came of it’ As regards the Duke’s 
of eryptogames, and have taken an important place in com-| remarked to him, ** I like your acting, Mr. Booth; but, to be quotation from Jie confidential despatch of Prince Metter- 
merce. These are used to preserve wood; others for corn, | frank with you, I can’t get over your nose.” No wonder, | nich of the 24th ot July, stating that‘ it would not be pos- 
seeds, and pastes, so that they may not afford aliment for| madam,” replied he, ‘*the bridge is yone.”—Cassell’s. j sible for Austria tc take the field before September, the Veue 
what we call mould—only another word for small fungi. 





~~. 





The efficacy of such agents is not altogether certain. Thus, 
resin ordinarily preserves those Woods which are impreg- 
nated with it; yet there is a fungus which grows on the 
larches of Savoy, and draws from the trunks where it estab- 
lishes itself a considerab!: quontity of resin, sometimes a 
third of its own weight. Loonly .ppears on trees that are 
already old, and gives the iinis! troke to their existence 
by carrying off the interior resi. rendering tuem liable to 
the attacks of other kin¢sof tuucier useccts. The wood- 
man who sees them in his j-lantatica hasteus to profit by the 


warning, and cuts down tie tice fius various are the 
conditions iu which cry ptogamous plants cevelop themselves ; 
and among so many varicties, it will be interesting to de- 
scribe more particularly those that aflect the food of man, | 
and may be introduced intv the human organism. One of 


the most dangerous is known under the name of ergot, which 
attacks several kinds of grain, but especially maize and rye 
For centuries past it has been the object of study; but it is 
only in later years, through improved methods of observa- 
tion, that a knowledge of ils pature and development has 
been derived. Not only does it attack the rye which grows 
on poor land, as many have asserted, but that of fertile 
fields, where the length of the stem and ear show its rich- 
ness, and thus fine harvests are destroyed. It is of a cylin- 


Freie Presse says it can state positively that the Duc de 
"so ww — —— = . Gramont has suppressed some important words in this quo- 
LOUIS NAPOLEON'S LIFE IN LONDON. {tation which ps alter its omeuing for the caseae 
Napoleon returned to London after a sojourn of six months | stands thus in the original:— Even if the Imperial and 
in the Western Republic, and went thence to Switzerland. | Royal Government were to contemplate an active participa- 
But the Helvetic Republic found itself powerless to attord | tion in the war, it would not be possible for Austria to take 
lim the needed shelter. The French Government demanded | the field before September.’ ‘What, concludes the writer, 
his expulsion, on the ground that he was too near the frontier |‘ bas the Duc de Gramont gained by his disclosures after all ? 
and the southern garcisons; and a French army of observa- | They can have no influence on the relations between Austro- 
tion actually began its march from Lyons towards the terri- | Hungary and Germany, whose intimacy will certainly not be 
| tory of the Switzers. The Confederation was unable to bear | shaken by retrospective Bonapartist provocations. Nor will 
| up ugainst the pressure, and Louis Napoleon found a refuge | they deceive France, who will never believe that a foreign 
}in London. Ulysses was a famous wanderer, but his wander- | statesman could have promised to assist France in the insane 
jings were nothing to those of this prince in pursuit of aj war against Germany. On the other hand, the Due de 
crown. The French king never dreamed of demanding his | Gramont has hy his indise tions placed French diplomatists 
expulsion from England, and he resided there for three years. | in a very difficult position. What minister or ambassador 
\As usual, he studied military history, and especially that of | will venture to communicate to a French diplomatist a con- 
; his uncle. He was made much of in society, and was very  fidential letter or dispatch, or a passing thought on eventuali- 
popular in certain sets, talking well when he chose to talk, | ties of the future, if he Las reason to fear that they might be 
and riding to hounds with unexceptionable coolness and | brought up again in a garbled form for egotistical or party 
courage. He made many acquaintances and some friends,| purposes? By using the papers of the Foreign Office, which 
useful to him in bis subsequent career. It was in London | are the property of the State, the Duke has exposed bimself 
that he composed “ Les Idees Napoleoniennes,” though he | to severe penalties under the Code Penal; indeed, it was for 
| published them in Paris. Throughout his earlier life be | similar offence that Pascal Grousset was transported to New 
never wanted means of obtaining access to the ears of the \Caledonia. 
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THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


On Thursday, the 6th inst., the prorogued session of Par- 
liament was reopened. 
The Lord Chancellor read 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH 


My Lords and Gentlemen: I greet you cordially on your 
reassembling for the discharge of your momentous duties. 1 
have satisfaction in announcing the maintenance of relations 
of friendship with foreign Powers throughout the world. 
You were informed when I last addressed you that steps had 
been taken to prepare the way for dealing more ettectively 
with the slave trade on the coast of Afmea. Ll have now dis- 
patched an Envoy to Zanzibar furnished with such instruc- 
tions as appear to me best adapted for the attainment of the 
object in view. He recently reached his place of destina- 
tion and had entered into communication with the Sultan. 

My ally, the Emperor of Germany, who had undertaken 
to pronounce judgment as arbiter on the line of the water 
boundary so long in dispute under the terms of the treaty of 
1846, has decided in conformity with the contention of the 
Government of the United States, that Haro Channel pre- 


————— 


Lords Salisbury, Ripon, and Cairns followed with a dis- | Lord Rosebery wanted to know what had occurred to 


cussion on the Geneva arbitration. The latter held that the 
rules as adopted were ambiguous and liable to misinterpreta- 
tion. 

The Lord Chancellor deprecated the course the debate had 


| prevent the completion of a treaty with the United States 
/supplementary to the Treaty of Washington. 


In reply to Lord Rosebery, Earl Granville stated that a 
treaty was now in process of negotiation with the United 


taken on this subject, especially after the verdict had been States, based on proposais made by the American Govern- 
rendered. He defended the rules adopted by the Geneva ment last year. The Presidential election and otber circum- 
Board, and declared they should be maintained between stances had delayed the prosecution of the negotiation until 
England and the United States whether other countries ac- recently, The terms of a treaty were once agreed to, but the 
cepted them or not. American Senate adjourned without ratifying them. 

The Duke of Richmond objected, not to the spiritof the On Tuesday, the Earl of Lauderdale asked whether mea- 
compromise, but the fact that it had been one-sided. He | sures bad been taken to complete the settlement of the wes- 
observed that the speech from the throne made no reference | tern part of the boundary line between the British Dominions 
to the army. This omission was especially to be regretted at and the United States. He contended that, notwithstanding 

this time, when desertions from the ranks were more fre- the decision with regard to that portion of the line which 
uent than ever. igave San Juan to the United States, there were till several 
The motion for the address to the Queen was adopt2d, and) water channels which the Americans misht ciaim. The 
thei: Lordships rose, rights of the Indian tribes were also left unsettled and colli- 
In the House of Commons, the address in reply to the |sions were inevitable. He characterized the waole Treaty of 
Queen’s speech was moved by the Hon. Charles Lyttleton, Washingtcn as the most humiliating England had ever nego- 

member for East Worcestershire, who, in his speech, con- | tiated ; ; : 

| gratulated the House and the country on the settlement of , Earl Granville replied with assurances thatsteps had been 
the dispute with the United States. Although the decision | taken to settle all boundary questions. Tritis Commis- 





sents the line most in accordance with tbe true interpretation was unfavorable to England, there was not the slightest 
of that treaty, I have thought it a course most befitting the | ground for impugning the judgment of the Geneva arbitia- 





sion had surveyed aline which was almost identical with 
that laid down by the Americans. L[nstrucions had been 


spirit of the international friendship and the dignity of the} tors or the German Emperor. No nation should be slow to| sent out with a view of arriving at an agrement upon the 
country to give immediate execution to the award by with- | follow England’s example. Mr. William Store, member for | exact boundary. ; 


drawing promptly from my partial occupation of the island 
of San Juan. 


The proceedings before the Tribunalof Arbitration atGeneva, | heard with alarm many things in the Royal speech. tf e! 


which I was enabled to prosecute in consequence of the exclu- 
sion of the indirect claims prepared on bebaif of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, have terminated in an award which 
in part established and in part repelled the claims allowed to 
be relevant. You will in due course of time be asked to 

yrovide for the payment of the sum comirg due to the 


Jnited States under the award. My acknowledgments are | 


due to the German Emperor, likewise to the Tribunal of 
Geneva, for the pains and care bestowed by them on the 
peaceful adjustment of controversies such as could not but 


Portsmouth, seconded the mo’ion. 

Mr. Disraeli rose and was loudly cheered. He said he had 
would not in the slightest degree criticise the Sovereign and 
the arbitrators who had given awards adverse to England. 
He had approved of the negotiations at Washington, but 
could not but condemn the prospective rules adopted. The 
Government pretended that they had followed Palmerston, 
but that statesman would never have placed England in such 
a dangerous aud undignified position. The Geneva judgment 
jshowed that the Government was totally wrong. What 

would be its effect on the future position of the country ? 
| Wisat was the scope of the term“ dae diligence?” Was it 





FACTS AND FANCES 





| Prof. Tyndall sailed for Europe in the Cba on Saturday 
|last. His friends and admirers assembled imhe early part of 
| the day at his hotel, and, after partaking of a/eeune provided 
| for the occasion, said their adieu, aud bid hi a cordial fare- 
|well. A few personal friends accompanied she Professor to 
Jersey, and remained until the Cuba had haled out into the 
stream, when final adieus were exchanged. 
The Directors of the Anglo-American andfrench Atlantic 
Cable Companies have resulved to reduce th tariff on mes- 


impede the full prevalence of international good will, in a) in accord with our municipal law, or, as the arbitrators said, | sages between Great Britain, France, and Nev You, from $1 
case where it was especially to be cherisiied. 


In the prosecution of a well understood and established 
policy, I have concluded a treaty for the extradition of crimi- 
nals with my ally, the King of the Belgians. 


The Government of France, during the recess, renewed its | 


communications with my Government for the purpose of 


concluding a commercial treaty to replace that of 1860, which 
is about to expire. 


existing circumstances, and of securing a general provision 


more permanent in its character, and resting on a reciprocal | 


and equal basis for tue commercial and maritime relations of 
the two countries. Lbhope to be eiabled within a short pe- 
riod to announce to you the final result. 

It has been for some years felt by the Governments of Rus- 
sia and the United Kingdom respectively that it would be 
conducive to the tranquillity of Central Asia if the two Gov- 
eznments should arrive at an identity of views regarding the 
line which describes the northern frontier of the Dominion 
of Afghanistan. Accordingly, correspondence has passed of 
which this is the main subject. Its tenor no less than its ob- 


ject will, [ trust, be approved by the public opinion of both | 


nations. 

Papers will be laid before you with relation to the awards 
delivered under the Treaty of Washington, to the commer- 
cial negotiations with France, and to the northern frontier do- 
minions ef Afghanistan. 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons: The estimates for | lieved the less said about it the better. 


the coming financial year will be presented to you. They 


, * . “ar . | 
lave been formed with a view to the efficient operation of | ment. 


4 In prosecuting these communications, I | 
have kept in view the double object of equitable regard to 


such as to totally prohibit the evil complained of ? Was 
| England absolutely bound to stop vessels violating the neu- 
| trality laws, whether suspected or not? In the case of a 
cominissioned vessel, that would be an act of war, involving 
usin hostilities immediately. The Washington Treaty bound 
the Government to adopt new laws and urge them on other 
countnes. Did the Government intend to adopt its own in- 
terpretation or that of the Geneva Board ? These were most 
important questions ; they involved the highest interests and 
the honor of England. He did not question the Crown's 
|prerogative to negotiate treaties; but he objected to the 
Ministry entering upon a treaty which compelled the altera- 
tion of our municipal law. Mr. Disraeli next turned his at- 
tention to the paragraph in the Queen’s speech concerning 
the negotiations with Russia for the preservation of peace in 
Central Asia. He hoped the papers on this subject, which 
the Government had promised to lay before the House, 
‘would be full and satisfactory. Should Russia attempt to 
seize Constautinople and conquer India, sue would and must 
be resisted. He hoped diplomacy would settle the question, 
but war must if necessary, 

Mr. Horsman severely criticised the Government's 
| foreign policy, which was involvin< the country in new and 
| serious complications. The Geneva decision was one-sided 
j and humiliating. He hoped the cose was an exceptional one, 
/and_as such was to be accepted by tvorce of necessity. 

Mr. Bernal Osborne condemned arbitration, but be- 
Any outlay which 

secured the good will of America was a profitable invest- 
He though the resuit might have been attained with- 


our establishments, under circumstances of inconvenience | out sacrifice and humiliation. 


entailed by variations of an exceptionable uature in the 
prices of some important commodities. 

My Lords and Gentlemen: Although the harvest has been 
to some extent deficient, the condition of the three kingdoms 
with reference to trade and commerce, tu the sufliciency of 
revenue for meeting the public charges, to the decrease of 
pauperism, and to the relative amount of ordinary crime, may 
be pronounced generally satisfactory. 
measure will be submitted to you at an early day for 
settling the question of University education in Leland. It 
will have for its object the advancement of learning in that 
portion of my dominions, and will be formed with a careful 
regard to the rights of conscience. 

You will find ample occupation in dealing with other 
legislative subjects of importance, of which part have al- 
ready been under your notice in various forms at diflerent 
periods. Among these your attention will be speedily asked 
to the formation of a Supreme Court of Judicature, including 
provisiens for the trial of appeals. 


| Mr. Charles White upheld the Government, and denounced 
certain Liverpool parties who preferred private gain to public 
honor. 

Mr. John Laird warmly protested against such remarks. 
| His firm had always been desirous of the fullest inquiry dur- 
jing the building of the Alabama, but their requesis for 
| investization were neglected. 
| Mr. Gladstone followed, with a general defence of the royal 
speech. Replying to the criticisms on the manner in which 
the disputes with America had been settled, he declared that 
jif a similar case should arise, arbitration would again be 
'resorted to. Honor was not sacrificed, and the fearful horrors 
|of war had been averted. No alteration of the municipal law 
| was required. 

The debate was continued by the Hon.. Gathorne Hardy, 
| Mr. Vernon Harcourt, and others. 

Notice was given of the introduction of bills providing for 
| the abolition of capital punishment, looking to the establish- 
|ment of a protectorate over the Fiji Islands, providing that 


Among the measures which will be brought before you also | all treaties made between Great Britain and foreign powers 
are proposals for facilitating the transfer of land, for the | must receive the ratification of Parliament, legalizing mar- 
amendment of our system of local taxation, and of certain | riage with a deceased wite’s sister, and providing for tbe pur- 


previsions of the Education act of 1870, general acts regulat- | chase of tue English railways by the Government. 
ing railways and canals, together with various other bills for | 








the improvement of the laws. 1 earaestly commend your 
deliberations to the guidance and favor of Almighty God. 


In the House of Lords, among the distinguished persons 
present at the opening of the session were the Prince o 
Wales, the Duke,of Edinburgh and Prince Teck. 

When the reading of the Queen’s speech liad ended, the 
Earl of Clarendon rose and moved an address in reply. He 
congratulated their lordships on the removal of the long stand- 
ing difficulties with the United States. In regard to the 
Eastern question, he declared the Government would deal 
with itin a prompt, decisive, and at the same time,a digni- 
fied manner; because England witnesses with regret the en- 
croachments of Russia, whose further movement would tend 
toa diminution of the harmony which has long prevailed 
between the two powers. 

Lord Monteagle seconded the motion for the address in a 
short speech. 

The Earl of Derby then addressed the House. He denied 
that the Government could congratulate itself on the issue of 
the San Juan and Alabama controversies, and maintained 
that there was a vast diflerence between what was con- 
tended for in 1864 and the absolute surrender of 1872. The 
effect of the Geneva decision would be that England would 
hereafter be liable to damages in matters wherein she could 
make no claim on others. 

Lord Granville defended the course of the Government in 
bringing about the settlement of the Alabama claims. The 
condition of the question which had arisen concerning Cen- 


In the House, Feb. 7, Capt. Baillie-Cochrane made a long 
|speech criticising the Treaty of Washington. He charged 
| the Government with surrendering English honor and sacri- 
| ticing the interests of Canada. The Hon. Percy Wyndham 
| followed in condemnation of the Treaty and its results. 
| Mr. Laing defended the policy of the Government. The 
| Treaty made a great change in international law; but the 
| change was necessary and highly advantageous to England 
| with ber vast commerce on every sea. He hoped the lesson 
the country bad received in the Alabama business would be 

a salutary one for all nations. 4 

Mr. Hugessen, Under Secretary for the Colonies, protested 
against needless discussion at this late day over the Wash- 
jington Treaty. It was the greatest mistake to suppose that 
Canadian interests had been injured by it. The Canadians 
themselves thought otherwise. 

Sir Charles Adderley regarded with alarm the doctrine that 
England was responsible tor the acts of colonial officials. 

The subject was then dropped. 

Mr. Jacob Bright introduced a bill to remove electoral 
disabilities from women. 


| 

In the House of Lords, Feb. 7, the Earl of Carnarvon | 

‘inquired whether there was any convention with Spain by | 

which the officers and crew of the steamer Murillo might be 

held to answer for the disaster to the emigrant ship North- 

fleet. He urged the importance of revising the marine signal 
system, so as to make it more effective in time of danger. 

The Earl of Lauderdale expressed the opinion that no 

| criminal proceedings would hold against the Murillo’s officers 


| 


tral Asia did not justify the sensational telegrams which | unless it could be shown that manslaughter had been com- | ’ 0 
created alarm here and elsewhere. It was not probable that! mitted. Earl Granville coincided with the last speaker in | which he has addresged to the Examiner, discusses the ques- 


the affair would lead to serious complications. 


| his opinion as to the legal aspect of the Murillo case. 


| per word to seventy-five cents per word, on .nd ater the Ist 
| of May next. 
| ‘The Quebec Cabinet has adjourned, and, ins:eatbf an extra 
| session of the Legislature being called, a commison will be 
| appointed to inquire into the recent burning of he Court- 
house, It is understood that Mr. Quainet will bée’remier of 
| the Quebec Cabinet instead of Mr, Chauvau; thaSolicitor- 
General Irvine will become Attorney-General ;that Mr, 
Chapleau will be appointed Solicitor-General, a. that Dr, 
| Fortan will become Commissioner of Crown Lands 
| Jt is rumored that Sir Francis Hincks, the Canada Minister 
| of Finances, will shortly retire from tie Cabinet, « the Hon. 
| Mr. Tilley take bis place. Mr. Tilley’s present buan will be 
supplied by Mr. O'Connor. It is rumored that Mr. A. Gibbs 
will enter the Cabinet as President of the Council. 
A law reform exceedingly needed and very muclgitated in 
England, has at least been carried through in amer of the 
British colonies. The Council at Meibourne has 3sed a bill 
| legalizing marriage with a deceased wife's sistethe same 
law which is already in force in South AustraliaThus the 
law in these two colonies is different from the law the rest 
of the Empire—a state of things which may owion some 
embarrassment hereafter. 

Sir Jobn Grant arrived at St. Thomas from bland, and 
has resumed the governorship of Jamaica. « This telligence 
caused much joy among the people, who bave acsses from 
every parish waiting his arrival. A largely-sign memorial 
from the colonists has gone te England praying Lc Kimberly 
to extend Sir John Grant's period of administion seven 
years more. 


At last the long agony is over in the Sandwichlands, and 
Prince William C. Luualilo has been designatecs the next 
King by a popular vote which is substantially unsmous, 

-Die Spener'sche Zeitung of Berlin hepes tha’ fited States 
will aunex the Sandwich Islauds, but depreatethe acquisi- 
tion of Cuba, because it would be difficult tuArericanize an 
island where the climate, religion, and manoetap so different 
from those of the United States. The inegoration of the 
Sandwich Islands with the American Republiaowever, would 
be a benefit to civilization. — 

A resolution has been introduced in the Huyarian Chamber 
of Deputies, urgently demanding the expulsi of the Jesuits 
from Hurgary. 

The Turkish Government has sent assistan: to tne sufferers 
by the earthquakes in the Island of Samos. 

The Local Legislature of Manitoba was cened last week 
with the customary speech from the throne. 

"the Marquis de Rodepont, a director of ts Societe Indus- 
trielle, and editor of a Paris journal, bas bee arrested in that 
city for an alleged suspicions financial operabn. 

The editor of 2 Posen newspaper has been sntenced to four 
months’ imprisonment for publishing an artic entitled ** ‘Lhe 
Battle with God's Chureh.” 

An insurrection of the natives has brokerout against the 
Portuguese authorities in Loanda on the soth-west coast of 
Africa. Corvettes with troops have been dipatched to the 
colony. 

The town of San Vicente, in the Repnblic f Salvador, has 
been destroyed by an earthqnake. ‘Le houses being chiefly 
of adobes are easily shaken to pieces. No lies are reported 
lost. 





| 


} 


Papers from Guatemala to the 8th of Januar report that the 
Provisional President, Garcia Granada, bad ent his resigna- 
tion to the Assembly. which refused to accept t. ‘The country 
was quiet andthe Constituent Assembly bisy framing the 
Constitution and needed measures of reform. 

Mr. Gladstone, in acknowledging the receipt of copies of the 
Resolutions adopted at the recent meet’ng hdd by the Metro- 
politan Poor-rate Leagne at Cannon-street Hotel, says he 
heartily sympathizes with them in their desireto maintain the 
efficiency and responsibility of local government, which he 
believes to be of the greatest importance tu the country. 

An extensive landslip has taken place in Darling Dale, 
Derbyshire, at the seat of Sir Joseph Whitworth. It moveda 
farmhouse and outbuildings over funr yards. 

The Hon. Auberon Herbert, speaking lately at a meeting of 
the Nottingham Chamber of Commerce, denounced the laws 
relating to the trausfer of land, and deprecated a monopoly of 
railways by the State, or management by municipalities of gas 
and water companies. 





Mr. J. S. Mill, in a second communication ou the land laws 


tion, ‘‘ Should public bodies be required to sell their lands ?” 
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He argues that if such bodies are required to part with their) The Queen remains at Osborne. After a Council held by 
lands, they should part with them to the State, and to that her Majesty on the 16th ult., Major William Palliser, CB., 
alone ; and concludes by urging that ‘‘the time has come for was introduced to the presence of her Majesty by the Secre- 








announcing, with the utmost decision, that no private appro- 
priation of land, nor yet private property, shall hereafter take 
place under any circumstances or on any pretext. 


General Trochu has asked and received the permission of 
the French Government to retire definitively from the army. 


It has been rumored that the proprietors of the London 
Times intend to offer to pay the expenses of the proposed 
Arctic expedition. 

Somebody has been summing up the fate of kings and em- 
perors as follows : Out of 2,540 emperors or kings over 64 
nations, 599 were dethroned, 64 abdicated, 20 committed sui- 
cide, 11 went mad, 100 died on the battle-field, 123 were made 
prisoners, 25 were pronounced martyrs and saints, J51 were 
assas3inated, 62 were poisoned, and 180 were sentenced to 
death. ‘Total, "3. 


'é isi yy ew - 
‘Sherif Aga’ is a new comic opera recently produced suc- | expected to visit Marlborough town and college. There is a 


cessfully at Constantinople. It is by the Armenian composer, | Tumor in Dublin that the Prince will shortly visit that city, 


Tekran Dschuhdchiam. ‘The libretto is in Turkish and the 
scene in Asia Mimr. 
The new street: of the part of Rome now being built near 
the Pretorian Cavp are to be named after the battles fought | 
for the Independace of Italy; as for instance, Magenta, Sol- 
ferino, Palestro, “n Martine, Volturuo, Castelfidardo, ete. 





Another importnt discovery has just been made in the) 
Esquiline qvarterof tome. In clearing some ground the | 
remains of a hous have been come on which, it is thought, 
belonged to somaich citizen. ‘The walls are decorated with | 
beautiful frescoes the pavement is in many-colored marbles ; | 
and a portion is i mosaic, Under the peri-style is a fountain 
in a niche decora‘d with shell work, and a basin in marble. 

. 








NEVS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


A collisionattmded with a sad loss of life, occurred ewly 
Saturday moring on the North British Railway, near Dontar, 
about twenty ve miles from Edinburgh, between a train from 
that city forberwick-upon-Tweed and the Edinburnh and 
London exprs. Nine persons were instantly killed and seve- 
ral severely iured, some of whom may die. 

A meetingf the West Country Highlanders was held int 
Glasgow on ‘turday night. over which the Marquis of Lorne 
presided. Ithe course of the address which he delivered 
upon taking ¢ chair, he spoke of the number of Scotchmen 
who had left eir country during the past year, and said he 
looked upon e emigration movement with regret. He was | 
sorry to see Stchmen leave the country districts and go even | 
to Glasgow, t he was deeply grieved when they went to the | 
United State Scotland was able to support an immense | 
population, ai laborers were scarce, If, however, people | 
were determid to emigrate, he hoped they would stick to} 

the old flag, a go to one of the British colonies, | 





‘tary of State for War, and received the honor of knighthood. 
On the following Sunday the Queen attended divine service at 
Whippingbare Church, Dr. Bradley preached the sermon. 
The Rev George Connor, vicar of Newport, dined with the 
Queen on Saturday. On Monday, Prince Napoleon and the 
Princess Clothilde took luncheon with the Queen, and Lord 
and Lady Sydney dined with her Majesty in the evening. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales are on a visit to the Mar- 
‘quis and Marcbioness of Ailesbury at Savernake House. On 
Saturday the 18th ult, the West Norfolke hounds met at 
|Sandringham. ‘There was a large assemblage, and their Royal 
Highnesses gave the usual breakfast to the members of the 
hunt. On Sunday the Rev. Canon Kingsley preached before 
_ the Prince aud Princess in the parish church of Sandringham. 
On Monday their Royal Highnesses came up to town, and 
| proceeded to Savernake on Tuesday. On Saturday they were 


and be installed president of a new order in masonry ata 
grand masonic entertainment and ball. The Gazef/e announces 
that the Prince of Wales has appointed Lord Colville of Calross 
to be Chamberlain to hex Royal Highuess, vice Lord Harris, 
deceased. 


A circular has been issued to the shareholders of the Great 
Southern Railway in Ireland, requesting them to sign a con- 
sent to dispose of their shares in the company at 25 per cent. 
over the market prices. This proceeding has been adopted to 
afford ground to the Government to consider the question of 
purchasing the railway, which has been so vigorously advanced 
by Lord Clanricarde. 

Educational questions continue to oceupy a prominent 
place in public discussions. On Wednesday, the 22d ult. the 
National Education Union held its annnal meeting in Man- 
chester, under the presidency of Mr. Hugh Birley, M.P. 
Among the speakers was Sir John Pakington, who remarked 
that he was “a recent and a reluctant member of that associa- 
tion,” because he had always endeavored to consider the educa- 
tion question altogether apart fro.» political or party considera- 
tions. He expressed the ‘‘deep sorrow” with which he 
regarded the attitude assumed by the Education League, said 
he would transfer the power of paying the school fees of poor 
children from school boards to boards of guardians, but 
“from the broad principle of the 25th clause he would sccept 
no deviation,” and he did not doubt that the Government 
were prepared to maintain the principle embodied in that 
clause, Sir John concluded by laying down a scheme for 
religious instruction in board schools. He believed there 
would be no difficulty in reading and teaching the Bible, and 
teaching the ‘Ten Commandments, the Apostles’ Creed, and 
the Lord's Prayer. Some such system as that might be 
devised, which would give to children a sound foundation of | 
religious knowledge without violating the scruples of the 
most scrupulous Dissenter. Speeches were also delivered by 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, Mr. F. S. Powell, M.P., Mr, Cawley, 
M.P., and others. 
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of identification. The witnesses failed to recognise Wohlebbe, 

but two of them named Fleck and Stalker on seeing Hessel, 
said they thought he was the man. 
nesses were sent down to Ramsgate, but all failed to identify 
Hessel except James Connolly (Flec’s boy) and a barmaid at 
| the Alhambra. The prisoner was taken to London, and on 
| Tuesday was brought up at Bow-street before Mr. Vaughan, 

Lhe only important evidence given was that of William Stalker, 
waiter at the Hotel Cavour, Leicester-sqnare, who said he knew 
a person by the name of Mrs. Brown. He had seen a portrait 
of the deceased Harriet Buswell, and identified it as the por- 
trait of ‘‘Mrs. Brown.” He saw her there with a gentleman 
on the night of the murder, between ten minutes past eleven 
and half-past twelve. ‘They had refreshments, for which the 
tsan paid. Their account came to 4s. 6d. The gentleman 
spoke like a German. On Sunday night ths witness was 
called to the Town-ball, Ramsgate, and saw the prisoner 
among other persons, and picked him out. If it was not the 
man it must be his twin brother, on account of the likeness. 
In reply to Mr. Vaughan, the witness said he had carefully 
considered before being so positive. He recognised him by 
the spots on his face, the rough beard, and from his face. He 
looked as if he had not shaved for two or three days. Before 
identifying the prisoner, he asked to hear him speak, and at 
once recollected the rough voice. The prisoner was remanded. 
Mr. Straight, his counsel, said he should be able to prove an 
alibi, On Saturday night a drunken man named John King 
gave himself up at the Hackney police-station, stating that he 
was the murderer. He repeated his statement when sober 
and asserted that a gentleman, who described himself as a 
colonel, employed him to wurder the girl, as she was in his 
way. King was brought up at Bow-street on Monday, when 
be said that he was suffering from delirium tremens when he 
made the above statement. Mr. Vaughan said he did not be- 
lieve the prisoner was the murderer, but he remanded him for 
further inquiries, 


Subsequently other wit- 


THE CONTINENT. 


‘The northern portion of France has been visited by a heavy 
snow-storm. Railway travel is blockaded. Three days’ mails 
were due on Saturday last from England. The Nortbern 
Railway is still blockaded by snow. No trains have gone 
through since the storm began. There bas also been a severe 
storm at Madrid, which was accompanied by a heavy fall of 
snow. 

M. de Corcelles, the new French Embassador to the Vatican, 
presented his credentials to the Pope on Saturday last. 

A court at Lisieux, in France, has sentenced nine persons 
to pay fines and suffer imprisonment for affiliating with Inter- 
nationalists. 

The French Government, without stating its reasons for 
doing so, has issued an order directing the closing of the 
medical school at Montpelier. 

M. Lefebvre-Durufle, a Senator under the late French 
Empire, and now one of the directors of the Societe Indus- 





On Tuesday the 21st ult. the Archbishop of York made a | 
vigorous speech at Sheffield against secular education. He | 
said he hoped the day would never come, and he believed it 


trielle, has been arrested in Paris for connection with alleged 
fraudulent financial transactions, Another director of the 
company has fled from the city. 


The Committee of Thirty of the National Assembly on 


John Torrae Conservative candidate, has been elected would never come, when they would get school boards— |Saturday resumed and completed consideration of the Con- 


member of Pament from Liverpool by a majority of 1,912 
votes, over J.,ine, Liberal, 

Tho LondoWaily News says public opinion sustains the 
verdict by wla Mr. Robert Bowles was acquitted of the 
criminal charggainst him, and the decision will be satisfac- 
tory if the pems guilty of fraudulently converting the secu- 
rities are brout to justice, 


The tral ohe Gulway priests for illegal interference at a 
Parliamentaryection was begun in Dublin on Monday before 
Lord Chief-Juse Whiteside. 

Two new gunats, the Trial and Zephyr, were launched on 
Monday at Chaam. 


Charles Rea:has begun a suit against the London Adrer- 
tiser for a litqous criticism of one of his plays, laying his 
damages at £1 (0 


The charge ¢ orgery against the Rev. Vyvyan H. Moyle, 
late Vicar of Esto was farther investigated by the Middles- 
borough magistres on Jan. 21, Mr. W. C. Dixon, the See- 
retary to the Mual Society, described the circumstances 
under which Mr. oyle obtained an advance of £11,400 on the 
security of shareof the South Durham Company and Jack- 
son, Gill and Copany. Mr. E. 8S. White, the Sécretary of 
Jackson, Gill an@ompany, and Mr. William Gill, said that 
the shares in qution were forged. Evidence was given to 
show that the primer had had 500 scrip certificates printed 
by Messrs. Wateow and Son without any imprint. Other 
evidence was give and the prisoner, who reserved his de- 
fence, was commitd for trial at the York assizes. 


Mr. Bowyer, a ytato dealer, was returning home on horse- 
back over Delame, Forest on Saturday night, the 18th ult., 
when he was shot ead from behind. The horse went home 
alone, and subseqvntly the body was found. 


A great robbery f jewellery took place the other day at the 
residence of LadyHolland, St. Ann’s-hill House, Chertsey. 
As in the case of oter recent robberies the house was entered 
while the family wre at dinner. ‘There is no trace at present 
of the thieves or othe property carried off. 

The Local Govrnment Board have recently appointed a 
lady poor-law inspetor, at a salary of £400 a year, to report 
upon the domicile and the treatment of children who are 
boarded cut, after(he system which is generally adopted in 
Scotland. Mrs. Nssau Senior is the lady upon whom thls 
distinction has bee. conferred. 

The Galway electon trial bill of costs has been lodged. It 
amounts to £8,144 16s, 3d, 

The gentleman wo has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
in the curatorship d¢ the Brighton Aquarium is Mr, W. Saville 
Kent, not Mr. W. Siville, as recently stated, 

An invflaential committee, headed by the Lord Mayor of 
London, has been famed at the Mansion House for the collec- 
tion of subscriptiois in aid of the families of the emigrants 
and crew who lost their lives in the Northfleet, and of the 
destitute survivors of the wreck, 


The Government have decided not to raise the wages of the 
letter-carriers. 


The Duke of Leinster has, it is stated, received a letterfrom 
Mr. Gladstone, in which the Premier expresses his entire dis- 
approval of Irish landlords interfering with the spirit of the 
Land Act. Mr. Gladstone farther states that if the course 
recently adopted by son.e landlords be persisted in, it will 
give rise to the necessity of again bringing the subject before 
Parliament with a view to remodelling the Act, 


which ought to represent the sense of the country—to join in | 
this pernicions nonsense and divorce thought and knowledge 
from God. He felt that there was a growing feeling that it 
would not do to break up primary education in this way. He 
appealed not only to men of his own communion, but to | 
religious men of all communions, to realize if they could the | 
difference between a God never spoken of and a God who did | 
not exist. Were the English people who had read the story | 
about the altar erected to an unknown God going to pass by 
without protest when they saw a brazen altar erected to a God 
unmentiopable ? They would protest against it. : 


Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P., speaking at Rochdale lately, 
defended Mr. Cobden from the charge of having acted, in 
negotiating the treaty of 1860, in opposition. to free-trade 
principles, and read a letter that he received from Mr, Cobden 
when in Paris in January, 1860, negotiating the French 
Treaty. Mr. Cobden, speaking of his efforts at teaching politi- 
cal economy to his ‘‘imperial pupil,” said:—‘tI do not 
promise that anything will be done now, but I have great and 
increasing hope that my efforts will not be entirely thrown 
away. ‘The only way is to give the interests a final warning, 
to commit all parties to a reform in the tariff at a given day, 
and I confess I do not so much care whether it is done this 
year or the next year, or the year after, so that it is resolved 
to be done beyond re¢all. We do not want customers in Eng- 
land at present. We have almost as many as we can supply. 
But what we want, and what Pngland wants, is some assurance 
that Louis Napoleon is not going to run the career of his great 
uncle again, but that he intends to follow a policy of peace. | 


stitutional project. An amendment proposed by Mr. Hausson- 
ville, providing that the Council of Ministers shall decide 
whether the presence of M. Thiers is required in the Assembly 
during discussions on interpellation, was adopted. A pro- 
posal of M. Dufaure, providing for speedy legislation on the 
subjects of the election for, and composition of, the next 
Assembly, the composition and powers of the second Chamber, 
and the organization of the executive during the interval 
between the dissolution of the present and the meeting of the 
next Assembly, was rejected, The Committee then adopted 


| the remaining articles, and elected the Duke de Broglie its 
reporter. 


The final action of the Committee of Thirty on the Constitu- 
tional project was wholly unexpected. It causes excitement 


and uneasiness. Rentes are flat and the boulevards have been 
crowded all day, despite the stormy weather, with people 
| eagerly discussing the matter. It is hoped, in official quarters, 


that the breach between the President and the Committee is 
not irreparable. The Bien Public acknowledges the gravity cf 
the situation. The Journal des Debats thinks the Assembly 
will not accept all the recommendations of the Committee and 
will ultimately pronounce in favor of President Thiers. 

A deputetion from the Left Center of the Assembly waitel 
on President Thiers on Monday evening, and promised bim 
the support of their party. ‘The President told them he hoped 


| he would be able to induce the Committee of Thirty to accept 


the Government's views. If he failed with the Committee he 


| would maintain thuse views before the Assembly. 








bene - r : : A | The Special Committee appointed to draw up an electoral 
~ . a a3 ——s pod calype pss fe pe ener ag law, have resolved not to submit their report to the Committce 
have taken the liberty of saying to him and to his Ministers.” of Thirty, and declare they ae a rather rains do 20. 
He (Mr. Potter) thought this letter showed that Mr. Cobden’s| _ The report of the Committee of Thirty to the French 
mission to France was not merely a question as regarded | Assembly was to be presented on the 15th, previous to which 
commerce, but a question involving possibly the peace of | the Duke de Broglie will communicate with President Thiers. 
Europe. In a letter written about a fortnight later Mr.| 1’ Univers publishes a letter from one of the late Emperor's 
Cobden said :—‘‘ I am amused at the way which some of those | Ministers confirming the statement made a short time ago that 
recent converts to free trade, whom it took mo so many years | Austria promised to assist France against Prussia, that a triple 
to convince, are concerned lest I should do anything to violate | alliance was formed but never completed of France, Austria, 
sound commercial principles. There is not a word on our side and Italy, and that it was Austria who suggested the surrender 
of the treaty opposed to the soundest views of free ag — | of Rome to Italy. 
do not make a concession to France which is not made to all a : — 
the world, and there is not a reduction made in our tariff in | ag, Some he Prenton yer < _—_ = the 
| connection with this treaty which on its merits ought not to | Cortes have o— - 2 ge 259 to $0. The-m iS teaeeee 
\have been made long ago. The more I consider it the more jof ae 4, rs Maa id fae dima th hole _ aa 
I am satisfied with the result of my amateur diplomacy. The | °*“!tement prevalis In Madri ney ae eee eee 


| treaty is better than it seems.” In another speech, delivered| The Carlists are increasing in such rapid and formidable 


Lora | t Rochdale recently, the same hon. gentleman defended the | proportions that the Spanish Government is forced to send a 


| withdrawal of tioops from the colonies, and advocated the | regular army against them. The City of Saragossa is so 

restoration of Gibraltar to Spain when the Spaniards were | surrounded by them as to be virtually blockaded, and they are 

better able to govern themselves. Mr. Potter, however, | equally active in the neighborhood of Segovia, Estella, the 

| approved of our holding India and Malta. fortified town of Balaguer, and throughout the province of 
A German Lutheran clergyman named Hessel is in custody | Aragon. 


on suspicion of having committed the murder in Great Coram- —_ oul Gets tee eel Gin atta 2 
street, on Christmas Day. Mr. Hessel and a shipbroker i The Swiss Council of State pp s for 


months of all priests who read from their pulpits an 
ee eee a pwede diya AP ox > y ay sctateht eon Teee ee Papal bliet ee ye sae bishopric for 
before Christmas, and put into Ramsgate Harbor for repairs. | Geneva. Ran ee hed — “4 aig eg © create a 
Wohlebbe and Hessel came to London on the 22nd of Decem- | quand Gules Sishegere % 
ber, and stayed until the 4th of January, when they returned | 
to the ship. 








Count Andrassy has informed Mr. Jay that the Government 
‘Ihe Ramsgate police thought that Wohlebbe | consents to an International Congress, to sit at Vienna pend- 


answered the description of the Great Coram-street murderer, | ing the exposition, to consider fhe best mode of encouraging 
and arrested him. The London police sent down some of the useful inventions and manufactures. After the close of the 
witnesses at the inquest to Ramsgate, and Wohblebbe was exhibition the Congress will, in accordance with the desire of 
placed among a number of other persons for the purpose | the President, negotiate on the subject. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 


Fes. 15, 1873.] 


—— noses aeeca ae eEE 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 





VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





ng 


MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
49 BROAD STREET. 





JAY COOKE & CoO., 


20 Wau Street, & 41 LomBanp Street, LONDON. | 


IIENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 
32 WALL STREET. 


WITTE, MORRIS & Co., 
18 WALL STREET. 


i 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON, 


JOLIN BLOODGOOD & CoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WEHETILERBEL & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SILERMAN «& CO.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. GC. & OO; F. BADGER. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUFEMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 


WALL Street, Tuyrspay P, M., Feb. 13, 1878. 


The most conflicting reports are current in 
respect to the recent operations in the five 
per cents by the Syndicate both here and in 
Eniope. By some it is claimed that the 
offers did not exceed twenty-five millions, 
while by others it is asserted that they 
amounted to one hundred millions. The full 
success of the measure was probably marred 
by adverse speculation on the part of the 
German bankers who were not interested In 
the management, but such a line of conduct 
is inexcusable, as the money market here is 
so Jependent for ease on European resources, 
and these cannot be commanded so freely if 
the national credit is depressed. Money is 
in demand at from 1-32 to 1-16 and interest 
while the rates on government collaterals, 
have ruled as Jow as.7 per cent. in gold. 
Mercantile paper is dull at the almost nomi- 
nal quotation of 8 and 10 per cent. for first- 
class names. Gold is firm at 1141, and 
Foreign exchange has been in good supply 
through credits more freely supplied on 
European account. The rates are 1091, ard 
ly for 60 days, and 1101, and Yy for short sight 
first bankers sterling. Governments are steady, 
and the stock market presents a more settled, 
appearance although the temper of the street 
still seems bent towards lower quotations. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 





Feb.. 6. Feb. 13. 
American Gold........... 1134.@ — 1144%@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western... — 3 — _ _ 
\ Qt SER 67 675, 634 @ 6334 
a preferred ......... - @- _ — 
SRE ee — _ - 
Illinois Central.......... -- = — é ~ 
Saar % @ UY % @ 
Michigan Central........ -- os — @- 
N. ¥. Central and H..... 1054 @1053, 108%@ — 
N. Y. C. & H. Serip..... — — — @- 
Northwestern........... —- @- - g - 
Northwestern pref. ...... — @ — _ 
Ohio and Mississippi. . 483,@ 48 TF @— 
POCHIO TOE, .......scccnee 2 @B% WAN@ Tis 
DE ccnano-oacenwie —- @— —- @- 
ve | cee Te 113%@ — 1124%@ — 
I ars ain utiinins dave bla —- @- _ _ 
IEE nieces access i ae _ $ = 
St. Paul preferred........ — @— —- @— 
Union Faci@e............ 3645@ — TANG 344% 
Wabash and W.......... — @— 724@ 723, 
Western Union.......... 1 @ O14 877%@ “85, 
Adams Express.......... —- @- —- @-— 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @— — @-— 
U. 8. Exprese............ - @- — os 
Wells, Fargo........ .... —- @- es 


M’Culloch, a standard writer on commer- 
cial affairs, assumes it as an axiom that a 
country without commerce is one “ Without 
art, science, civilisation, or a place in the 
family of States.” This is putting the case 
a but pe pe ey Shellabarger, of 
Ohio, declared the other day, in an elaborate 
speech on the American shipping interest, 
that we are fast giving up our carrying trade 
to the ships of other nations. He stated that 
of $100,000,000 which we pay annually for 
freight and American passengers, the sum of 
$71,500,000 goes to the ships of foreign na- 
tions. And that the decay of our carrying 


trade with other nations is “ still going on at 
appalling rates ;” that since the war we have 
been losing one million yearly in foreign 
| freights, until we retain only twenty-eight 
| per cent. of our carrying trade. Mr. Shella 
| barger suggested the foolish remedy of grant- 
iag bounties and subsidies. Common sense 
| suggests a better remedy—and that is, to 
{remove all obstructions to shipbuilding, 
; restore specie payments, regain the markets 
| we have lost for American products, and, in 
}a word, give our shipowners and merchants 
}a chance to compete with their rivals.— 


| Shipping List. 


1 Dur ng the year 1872, vessels of 17,902,783 
\tons in the aggregate entered ports of the 
| United Kingdom with cargoes (including 


~ | repeated voyages), being an increase of 1,447,- 


| 441 tons over the preceding year. The ves- 
sels cleared with cargoes from ports of the 
United Kingdom in 1872 were of 19,245,185 
| tons, an increase of 197,730tons. During the 
/year vessels of 2,477,594 tons arrived at the 
|ports of the United Kingdom from the 
‘United States, with cargoes, and vessels of 
2,864,185 tons cleared from the ports of the 
United Kingdom for the United States, with 
cargoes; but large as the figures are, they 
are below those of the preceding year. The 
vessels of United States nationality entering 
the ports of the United Kingdom with car- 
|goes in IST2 were of 881,512 tons, and those 
clearing outwards were of 465,047 tons, both 
amounts being much below those of the 
preceding year. 


The Philadelphians are to have another 
line of steamers to Liverpool under the Brit- 
ish flag. It is to be known as the“ Blue 
Cross Line.” The ships are iron serew pro- 
pellers, owned by Francis Boult’ and Co., 
of Liverpool, and Workman and Co. are to 
be the agents in Philadelphia. The steamers 
Midlothian and Pernambuco are now on the 
way from Liverpool, and the third vessel, the 
Horse Guards, is to follow on the 20th inst. 
This line, in conjunction with the American 
Steamship Company’s line and those of Peter 
Wright and Sons and William Brockie, will 
make four steam lines to Liverpool, and with 
| the Antwerp line, five in all, between Pihila- 
| delphia and Europe. 


Stocks of Flour and Wheat have not been 
so light here and in the neighboring seaboard 
markets at this period for many years, and 
prices, though somewhat lower than along 
back, keep relatively above the English mar- 
ket, by which ours is usually governed. 
There is a liberal surplus of the ordinary 
grades of spring Wheat in the West, kept 
back by lack of cheap transportation facili- 
ties, and unless prices advance in England, : 
decline seems to be inevitable with the open- 
ing of navigation. In regard to the choice 
grades of Wheat, however, the case is difle- 
rent. The country is unusually bare of these, 
and they are thus likely to bear a higher 
relative value than the low grades, un'il the 
next crop becomes available. The high 
prices of choice Flour have attracted supplies 
from California of late, and notwithstanding 
the high transportation charges, they have 


at some two or three dollars per barrel less 
than the best brands of Missouri, Maryland, 
Virginia, and even of Minnesoia. That the 
West has been able to carry the surplus 
Wheat would seem to indicate that the crop 
of last year was a light one. The present 
Winter has been highly favorable for Fall- 
sown Wheat, from the fact that the ground 
has been continuously covered with snow, 
thus preventing Winter-killing, the most 
serious impediment to the successful growth 
of this cereal. It is therefore probable that 
the next Wheat crop, with the occurrence of 
no unforeseen disaster, will aflord a larger 
proportion of the choicer kinds than the last 
seasons have aftorded.—N. Y. Shipping 
ist. 


The text of the charter of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has been published. The 
Company bave a period of nearly a year 
allowed for making the financial arrange- 
ments, the charter to be null and void un- 
less these arrangements are completed to the 
satisfaction of the Government by the Ist of 
January, 1874. The charter provides that 
the railway be divided into sections, as 
follows: The eastern section, extending from 
the eastern terminus to Red River; the Lake 
Superior section, extending from some point 
on the eastern section to Lake Superior; the 
central section, extending from Red River to 
a point in the longitude of Fort Edminton ; 
the Manitoba section, extending from the 
main line in the Province of Manitoba to the 
boundary of the United States; and the wes- 
tern section, extending from a point in the 
longitude of Fort Edminton to the Pacific 
Coast. 

The Company shall, within two years from 
| the 20th day of July, in the year 1871, tegin 
| simultaneously the construction of the rail- 
road from the Pacific Ocean toward the 
Rocky Mountains, and from a point in the 
Province of Ontario, hereafter to be deter- 
mined by the Government toward the Pacitic 
Ocean, to connect the seaboard of British 
Columbia with the railway system of Canada ; 
and, further, shall construct the Manitoba 
section by thn 31st of December, 1874; the 
| Sai Superior section, and such portion of 
| the main line as shall be required, to com- 
plete communication between Lake Superior 
and Red River, by the 31st of December, 





THE ALBION: 


been laid down here at a protit, though sold | 


eastern ard western sections simultancously ;| General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
shall prosecute the work of constructing the Corretted by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
railway with all due diligence, and shall com- | _ et eee 












































































































plete the whole railway within ten years|~~ ~~ — aa Peters 
from the said 20th day of July, 1871, unless | STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. | Ask, 
the last-mentioned period be extended by) 
Parliament, in whose care the Company shall | U.S. Obligations, | 
complete the whole railway within such ex-) 0 | | 
. ? eS ene ee 
tended period. ? | U.S. 5s, 74 coup... Se 
The Company is also empowered to make | U.S. 6s, "Bl coup . ..... : 
arrangements with any railway company in | Se eae 17M 
Canada or the United States for connecting | 8, 5208 Gt i nanbe vets 115 
the sections of the Canadian Pacific and to | 208, "65 coup... | iidig 
secure running powers over such railways. | U.S aes, a COUP... .-eeeeeees 116% 
The maximum amount of both land and [>> pete i ES eee: | 11656 
tnoney subsidy, name.y 30,000,000 acres of ~*""™ : | pats 
land and $30,000,000 in money, are guaranteed | } 
to the Company. It is reported that Sir) State Bonds. | | 
Hugh Allan, Mayor Walker, the Hon, ALG.) OCR IG Pr, 
Arcoibald, and the Hon. J. J. C. Abbott: will ee eo ounty Loan..... | 100% Wy 
proceed to England about the end of the| = @o 6s canal loan 1873 | 105 «| i 
current month to make the financial arrange- | Alabama se Peaeep kr eestatw.cashae ones | ase. ee 
, i PCL j is ure yor do cee see eens ee seenetenares | 83 
ments in connection with this great work. | Arcmneas 76 LT 8. Bm... | pe 4 
Canadian Capitalists have determined to | California Ts, 77... 6. ee see sees) 11214 
| Georgia 6s, "72 coupon... ........ 6.8 Petes 
cut a canal through the narrow neck of land | G°ys nr score seonens | "ga ed 
which conneets the Provinces of New-Bruns- | Minois Canal Bonds, '0............6) ves b ges 
wick and Nova Scotia, capable of allowing ir "ae 6s... ene 
the passage of the largest trading vessels. | sictigan és, "i 5 oi 
The distance is only sixteen miles. | Tatesoert 6s, coup....... 3 ay 
. | do 6s, H. t St. Jos wy 92 
The Canadian Government has presented | N Carolina '6s old. Sy 36 
to Captain E. W. Till, of the American Ship | do 68 new .| 2 3 
: y 7 z_ | Ohio Ge, °%%5..... . me 
John Patten, in acknowledgment of his | cout’ Garolina 6 50 a 
humanity and kindness to the rescued crew | Tennessee 68....... 74% 71% 
of the Brig John Jeflray, of Liverpool, N.S., |) do. ne” Bonc nas 14% 
eg i oe 5 See ee Se — new DeMR iaiserteaxre a St 
meter watch. | 
, } 
A petition is being rapidly signed in favor | } 
of the Quarantine Bill now before the Senate Railroad Bonds, | 
Commitice on Commerce and Navigation. | Atmany & Susquehanna ist Bond....) 190 eee 
The bill was prepared by Dr. Vanderpocl, | Alt. &'T, Haute i - ee 9% ” 
» prese ficie sale oe 2 be » i) zepref.... — 
the present efficient Health Officer, and sub-| poi on Hartford & Erie let mort. tin | ‘a 
mitted to the merchants before being intro- | BumuwyN. Y. & Erie Ist mort...._.. ou | a8 
duced in the Legislature. It is a good bill, | Central Pacific Gold Bonds........../ 100 100% 
and the merchants interested in the aflairs of | pg pay k ow thy Pane 1086 13 
Quarantine are desirous it should become a ae lat mortgage... |... cae 
law at once, inorder thatin future no official | do (TEES aie a es ea 
can abuse the commerce of this port. | aeons & ager he Rg SPS oo) 
- . = Sebati ak “s: yepieeel 
| The list of Harbor Masters originally | chic. & Rock Island Paciite te """) yo! 
jnominated fer this port by Governor Dix | Cleveland & Pittsburg consol s 05 
| have, with one exception, been contirmed. | oy O° moteao MS nn pA 
| With one or two exceptions, the appointees | Go) Chic, & Ind. Central Ist mort... 91 
appear to be acceptable to the ship-owners, | do 2d mort...| 7 
underwriters and merchants. Mr. E. B, Sea- | Del. ian © benaeal = an ‘ei 
man, Captain of the Port, John Maginn, 40 | Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort...) 
old pilot, Captains Samuel Duncan, Tucker, | Frie 1st mort. extend’............... 200 
Tyler, John Johnson and Peabody, are parti- | & let mort. end. sys eabobeaeneonicer Pees 
cularly commended for their fitness for the |CM® VN Gute iersssstsettee| anes 
places assigned them. Great Western det mort., ‘88......... | “By 
‘ do pe ee 86 
The Collectors of Customs have been noti- | Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr... 99 
fied by the Secretary of the Treasury that ba * | convert......... 4 ‘9 
hipni vee nde Tt. arlem Ist mort. 7s........ RE: ec 
the Shipping Act has veen amended by Con- aa jakmnetcand Sitkine Suni, i gers 
gress so that its provisions do not apply in the | Hudson River 7s 2d mort. "85....... - vee 
case of vessels bound to British North | per pre DU Fins 5 casacerss <4 x4 
/ ries >, SESS} * » ‘e i ack, W& QRTOTR . nc cccccsce-coscese . 
| American Possessions or the Weat India Michigha Contrel 6s, ant 77) °° ane 
| Islands, or Mexico, Mich, South, &N.T7sSink Fund.) idiag | toi'a 
| = do 2d mort..... 96 “or 
| a iene iain Morris & Essex oy re Wide ms 
Bank1NG Orricre or Fisk & Haren, } 2d Mort..........+-. MN] o. 
- > 7 oan ow Jersey Ce 2d SS 
Iso. 5 Nassavu-st., New-York, Feb. 11, 1873. | ante = ey Central i aga poere pie sbi 
2 New York Central 6s, °83............ 4 rr 
fThe CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO, the = ts, er B ie 
- — sneer o 8, 76 -| 104 ‘Oi 
CENTRAL AND WESTERN PACIFIC | New York & New | “95 4 
BONDS, all of which have been negotiated | °"!° 2 Miss. yeas Bessie stnrnseens | & “ae 
VRE Rere ORR: RAEN Gk OUNETL. 5 en scpasecs 5 a5 
by us, we believe to be among the best and A erage ee saz te cn nd sons so | MOM 
: : sas ° ittsh. Pt. W. hic. Ist mort...... " 
most desirable investment securities in the do do 2d mort nye joo 
market, which in time must become very Eiteeee piy Wy itieoserh : bes 09 
scarce; especially as the Government will Quimey & Tol. 1st mort. °90.......... ous 1 
Ss : m SRSA TO ae 
robably pay off, in gold, $300,000,000 Five- | st. Louis & tron Mountain. /0)00')) “98 sad 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony ‘ H4 
‘Twenties, and a large amount of money thus | CSC © Mit nortest gd 4 
, in es: ee 7 98 
released from investment must find its way | nn, Peor. & Wars. Ist mort. E. Div) 93 
a 4 ae Union Pacific Gold Bonds, tis........) 3 ngig 
into this class of securities. do Land Grants, 7s.............. W W1% 
" do Income, 10s... ws 5 1 
The CHESAPEAKE AND OIITO SIX PER | ait. & ‘Terre Haute... bea! ad 
CENT. GOLD BONDS, the total amount of | 0.44. ..Prees | ws. | 4 
which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon a | Chica O& sien. sseucrseace nr” 118% 
property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, | Cnicazo & N.Westsrn | "pase 115 
in intrinsi | do preferred. 873 
and are fully equal in intrinsic value to the Shicone te that teen’... nos ee 
Cenrrat Pactric Bonns. They ave issued in Chica 0, Burlington & Quine | 133 140 
P P : e evel, Col., Ind. Jincin..... 40M 
denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, | Cleveland & Pittsburg...) ans oo” 
coupon or registered, and at their present | Fol. Chic. & Indiana Central... a4 | Boy 
market price, (87 and accrued interest,) are | Dubuque & Sioux City. 2.0... 35 98% 
* PRs ok dcapespasereadsace 60, bag 
very desirable. GD: COSMO 6 5ascc:-s00, coon. < as Te 
The CENTRAL PACIFIC SIX PER CENT, | Hanya € Or. ovens oes 3 | ab 
GOLD BONDS are too well known to require | — aah eremeneieeatey 135" sai 
. . s A a0 POOTOTTOG ccc cccccovevcccrece 2 
description or commendation. Their total | Folict & Chicago. pees | ‘a 
: 9x ~ | Ilinvis Central.... --| 120 2: 
amount is $25,885,000; they have for a long | Lake Shore & Michigan W256 tsa 
time ranged in market price near or above | — & Vincin. oe) tae | | Siar eT 
. ‘ . do 2d preferred... ..| Sy 5 
par. ‘Their present price to-day is 1044}@ | Michizan Central seat sosesccscces] BGS | gig’ e! 
1048 | Milwaukee & St. Paul............... HY Po 
8° | do . NONE os eivcd aces 75% ie 
The WESTERN PACIFIC SIX PER CENT. aay rely ag Soe see an ‘is 
|GOLD BONDS amoant to $2,785,000, ‘This | ag Sy se - sivbrat sini’ | 1m 125 
. e ms a. . Cent a Re % , 
|road is now consolidated with the Cenrran|* Gy S-rip Certificate.....0 | . * | x 
: P e | see 
| Pactrio, and the payment of its bonds, princi- | | 
pal and interest, is assumed by the latter. As Conk ttneice. 
they have recently been introduced on the ial | ee 
Amer 1 Cor sid ei. (vece ond 30 3! 
Stock Exchange, we expect to see them | Cumberland Coal and Iron Go.) 72 P % 
rapidly rise to the price of Centra Pacirics, | pelaware & Hudson Canal.......... "6 | 316% 
being substantially the same in character and | Spring Mountain Coal...............| 69 | gs 
value. Coupon Bonds, $1,000 each. ‘Their : | 
market price to-day is 935@4. Miscellaneous, | 
We buy and sell, as usual, Government | aqantic Ma‘l........ Wivagoe 15% " 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow — = dite eiseone a 56 
interest, make collections, and conduct a Adains Expie-s. ogee neat tea a Be mm 
ss » : ‘ Yells, Fargo Express........ s7 i” 
general banking business in all its branches. | \merican Express............... ix | © 
‘FISK & HATCH. t 





1876 ; shall proceed with and construct the 
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THE 


ALBION 





To Investors. 


To those who 


COUPONS Of DIVIDENDS, and those 


who wish to INCREASE THEIR INCOME | 
already invested in other less | 


from means 
profitable securilies, we recommeud the Seven- 


Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific | 


Railroad Company as well secured and unus- | 
ually productive. 

The bonds are always convertible at Ten 
per cent. premium (1,10) into the Company’ s| 
Lands at Market Prices, The rate of intere st | | 
(seven and three-tenths per cent. gold) is 
equal now to about §} currency—yielding an 
income more than one-third greater than U.S. 
5-20s, Gold Checks for the semi-annual 
interest on the Registered Bonds are mailed | 
to the Post-Office address of the owner. All | 
marketable stocks and bonds are received in 





FAVORABLE TERMS. 
JAY COOKE & CO.,. 
New Yorx, PartapeLpaia, aND WassINGTON. 
For Sate sy Banks AND BANKERS 
GENERALLY. 








ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24, 1678, 
(S@" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMIIY TO 

THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT Tuk 

FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 

THE 31sT DECEMBER, 1872: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
lst Jan., 1872, to 31st Dec., 1872.. 


Premiums on Policie 3 not marked off Ist 
January, 1872 








$5,918,019 05 
2.079.659 45 
Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 


No Policies have heen issued upon Life 
Risks; nor apon Fire Risks discon- jprsessncens 
nected with Marine Risks. | 
Premiums marked off from } 
nary, 1872, to ist December, 1872. . | 
Loeses paid during the | 
same period | 


Ist Jan- 








Returns of Preminms 
and Expenses. $1,055,707 63 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

United States ‘and State of New York le 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,443,730 00 | 


Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,480,100 00 | Nine percent. on the Investment. 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 ms a 
Interest, and sundry notes aude aime due jof New York, President 

the Company, estimated a : 903 18) y- . sa Sls —_ 
Premium Notes and Bille Receives. 2, 18 374 4) | William Walter Phelps, T 
Cash in Bank .... see» ©265,008 


Total amount of Assets 


{Fesrvary 15, 1873.~ 





—_—_ 





The London Assurance Corporation 
ONDON. 


wish (0 REINVEST! TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 


$1352345425. 


| 
LocaL COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


FRAME, 


HARE & 


No. 85 Wate Street & 2 


Cc U A R DIAN 
exchange for Northern Pacifics ON MOST | ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


GOLD. 





Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


| 
OFFICE OF THE ne ~ TOTAL INVESTED FUN ‘DS, 


Over 814,000,000, Gold. 


FIRE ASSETS 


Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 





BOARD OF 


W. W. PARKIN, of Olypha 


ROBT L. KENNEDY, 


Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 
TRUSTEES: 


Phelps, Dodge & Uo. 





LOCKWOOD, 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Ce 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


MANaGERS, 


New York. 


2 Broapway, 


‘MPERIL FIRE INS. C0. 


OF LONDON. 


EsTAaBLISHED. 1863. 


44 Pine Street, New York. 
Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about 
600,000, Capital of the Company, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent Manaoer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Ancutpatp, H.B.M. Consv1, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

mw. ©. JAFFRAY, of E. S. Jaftray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvm, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davin SaLtomon, No. 11 W est 38th te 

J. am Jounston, of J. L «a Jobnston & 





. Of Roosevelt & Son. 
Pres't B 


k of Commerce. 


‘ —_ M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 


Co. 


Office, No. 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN 


per cent. 
nd accrued Interest 


6IX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- Bends. 


catea of profits will be paid to the holdere thereof, or 

their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1859 will 


the | 


sure resto se bonds are inevery respec 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thercof, or their | ®*S¥re investors that these bonds are in every respect 
on and after Tnesday, the 4th | firet-class. 


legal representatives, 
February next. from which date all interest thereon | 
will cease. 
of payment aud cancel 

A Dividend of FIFT P ER CENT. 1s declared on 


| on exchange. 


Principal and Interest payable 


| National City Bank, New York 


the net carned premiums of the C cepeny for the year | tained at our office. 


ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will | 
be iseued on and after Tuesday, the First of April } 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Joseru GaILuarD. Js., 
©, A. Hann, 

James Low, 

B. J. Howxayn, 

Bens. Bascocx, 
Rosr, B. Mytvry, 
Gorpon W. Braygam, 
Freperick Caauncy, 
Geo. 8. STEPHENSON, 
Wituram H. Wess, 


J.D. Jones, 
Cxuag.tes Dennis, 

W. H. H. Moorgr, 
Henry Corr, 

Jostan O. Low 
Lewis Curtis, 
Cuarurs Ul. livssevr, 
Lowe tt Hotsroox, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Roya lHELPs, 
CaLes Barstow, 

A. P. Pittor, 
Witimom E. Dorez, 
Davip Lane, 

James Bryce, 
Dante. 5. MILuER, 
Wat. Stvnais, 


FRANctIs Sxrppy, 
Cuagtes P, Buaperr 
Cuas H. MarsHartr, 
Wiuuram E. Bunker, 
Samvext L. Mitcat., 
James G. DeForesr, 
Henry K. Bocerrt, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALexanpDer V. Biake, 
CHar.es D. Levenrica. 


J.D JONES, President. 

yy DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
. &. MOORE, 2d Vere- Pres't. 
. D. HEWLEINT, 84 Yice-Pres’t 


AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


BCcCOMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, Chima and Japan, the East 
aud West Ind and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Cr edit ¥? t Travellers available in all parts of 
the world 

Demand and Time F 
London and elsewhe u 
rates: aleo Cable Transfers 
jand and Ireland, also ou 
and San Francisco. 
Yusiness transact 


sit 












of Exchange, payable in 
aght and sold at current 
Demand Drafts on Scot 
Canada, British Columbia 
Bills collected, and other Banking 


JOHN PATON, Agent. | 


MAN 


JOHN J. CISCO X SON, 


No. 


SA y IN (GS 
INSTITU TION, 
644 & 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


HATTAN 


New York, Dec. 


Forty-fourth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-FOURTH SEMI 
at the rate of SIX PER CENT. 


z . j all sums that have remained on deposit for three or | 
SHEPPARD GaNpby, | six mouths previous to Januar 





he same as a deposit 


Treasurer 
D, Secretary 





EDWARD SCHELL, 
c. F. ALVOR 





CARTER, 


"eo HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


| Central Railway Company's First Mortgage Land 
| Grant Sinking Fund 7 Gold Bonds at 90 
in Currency, 
William E. Dodge, 
Shepherd 
istees for Bondholders. 
81} A Sinking Fuud of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
$5 | and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 


and we recommend them 
The ce wtiente sto be produced at the time | | safe investment. All securities taken at Board prices 


Circulars and information may be ob- 


59 Wall Street, New York. 


ANNUAL 
PER ANNUM, 


larylst, 1873. 
on and after the third Monday in Janua: ¥ 
Ali Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 


ean 








yielding about 


Knapp and 


in Gold at the} 


We confidently 


as an entirely 


Tas. StvaRr, of J. & J. Stuart. 


“a — 


INSURANCE COMPURY 


NEW YORK. 
Office, No. 135 Broadway. 


Cash Capital, $2,500,000.00 
Assets Jan. 1, 1873, 4,446,858.78 
Liabilities, 590,914.19 











26, 1872. 


DIVIDEND, at 


-ayable 


E. J. BROWN, President 


TO INVESTORS. 


For Sale. 


NEW YORK CITY 7s, due 1892. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN 7s, due 1922. 
JERSEY CIUPY 30 year Water Loan 7s. 


CEO. K. SISTARE, 
hil Nassau street. 
A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 


Charleston, S. 





ee" Uscurrent Bank 
Cots, Lanp WARRANTS, 
and Soild 

Orders for Investment Securiti 
cut ted 


NoTEs, 
EXCHANGE 


ollections of 
DRAFTS, Xe 
aud remittes a for proeapily. 
(2 Connrsronpesrs of thi 
apm having their business atten 
snd despatch. 
New YORK CORRES NDENTs : 
CO. KOUNTZE BROTHE??, 


SOTES. 


ies Carefuliy 


DIVIDENDS 
made u 


de 


, &c., &e., Boug 


cC. 






Bonds, Stock 


Exe 





all poir 





house, may rely 
d to with fidelity 


HENRY CULFWS 





| 


| 





onj}t 


| 
Issue 


COL PONS, | 





ABSTRACT 
oF THE 
TWENTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL 
STATEMENT, 


Showing the Assets of the Company on the Ist day 


January, 1873 
ASSETS. 


Cash in Bauk .. 
Bonds and Mortgages, “Deing 
on Real Estate, worth $4, . 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (mar- 
ket value of Securities, $137,559) .... 94,128 40 | 


$204 
the first lien 
600 


United States Siocks (market an pH - ad ° 
State Bonds (market value) 

Interest due on Ist January, 1872 oie 3 | 
Balance in hand of Agents 274,262 47 


Bills Receiv “? a 
Salvages, and Other Miscellaneous Items . 151,425 86 
Premiams due and uncollected on Policies 


issued at this Office. 16,222 01 | 


$4,446,858 78 


Chas. J. Martin, Pres’t. 
J. H. Washburn, Sec’y. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL STREET, New York, 

and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 

Circular Letters of Credit for T-avellers, on the 

CONSOLIDATED Bank, LoNpDON, and on 





Total . 


MONROE & CO., Paris. 


Exe hange on London and Paris. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS 
AVAILABLE IN ALL 


oC NCAN, 


PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


SHERM AN & CO. 


MORTON, BLISS & co., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Iseued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 


Commercial 


FOR 


Credits, 


Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO, 


LONDON. 


| 
| 
| 

233 91 2 Rb 
1,910,765 06 ! Balance o of return premium 


28th Annual Report 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 


34€ and 246 Broadway. 


JAN. 1, 1878. 


Amount of NET CASH ASSETS 
Jan. 1, 1872 ...818.689,747.36 
Income. 
Premiums and annuities. $6,308,900.62 
Interest received & accrued 1,206,506.43—87.515,407.08 


Total . $26,205,154.41 
Disbu rsements. 

Losses by death . $1,408,519.87 

Dividends and return pre- 





miums on cane’d policies 


2,263,392.07 
Life annuities, ma tured en- 








dowments, & reinsuranc 50,600.56 
Commissions, brokerage, & 

agency expenses 540,975.95 
Advertising and physicians’ 

*fees.. 111,681.7 


Taxes, office and law ex- 
= penses, salaries, printing, el 2 
revebue stamps, &c. 255,185.49-—$4,630,311.65 


$21,574,842.76 





| Total..... 
| Assets. 

| Cash in Trust Co., in bank 
and on hand.. . $2,242,746.64 

nested in United States, 

NewYork State,and other 
stocks (market value, s4,- 
227,397.53), cost. 

| Invested in New York City 

| bank stocks (market value, 
$46,827.50), cost 
| Real estate. 1,768,154.14 
| Bonds and mort gages ‘(ge- 
| cured by real estate val- 
| ued at $26,000 000, build- 
| ings, thereon aon hey for 
} over $11,000,004, and the 
| policies assigned to the 
Company as additionai 
collateral secuvity) 11,390,534. 29 

Loans on existing pol: cies 
the reserve held by the 
Company on these poli- 
cies umounts to $4,06%,- 
OS 

Quarterly and semi-annual 
premiums due subsequent 
to January 1, 1873 . 

' Premiums on existing poll- 
cies in course of transmis- 
sion and collection \esti- 
mated reserve on these 

Olicies, $800,000, inclu 

ed in liabilities) , 272,484.77: 

Amounts due from agente. 

Interest accrued to Jan'y 1, 
1873 


4,140,518.95 


986,244.08 


591,405.51 


112, 152.33—821 574 842.70 


Excess of meena value of securities 
over cos 92,157.38 - 
Cush Assets, Jan. 1, 1873, 
$21 ,667,000.14 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of adjusted losses 
due subecquent to Jan. 1, 
1873 

Amount of reported losses 
awaiting proof, &c. 

Amount reserved for rein 


$281,542.00 
192,670.00 





(at'4 per cent. Carl le 
premium) — $1,000,852.15 
non-participating «at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net pre- 
.. .19,418,926.46 


1872, pays able during 
the year 1873 . 


|Divisible s 


131,436.76—$20,024,575.23 


Surplus, $1,642 424.92 





From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424.92 the 
Board of Trustees hae declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next annual premium, 
to participating policies proportioned to their contri- 
bation to surplus. be cash value of such reversion 

may be used on settlement of premiums if the policy- 
holder so elect. 

During the year §,910 policies have been issued, in- 
suring $27,096.273.61. 


TRUSTEES : 
MORRIS FRANKLIN. President fof the New York 
Life Inewzance Company. 
DAVID DUOWS 


David Dows & Co., Flour Mer- 
chants.) No, . South street 

ISAAC C. KENDALL... (Merchant,) Union Buildings, 
corner William and Pine 

DANIEL 8. MILLER. (Late Dater, os cs Co., 


ere.) 
HENRY K. BOGERT..(Bogert & Kneeland.) ‘a 49 
Wiliam street. 

JOAN MAIRS ..(Merchant,) 20 South étreet. 
WM. H. APFLETON..\App ~— & Co., Publishers,) 
9 and 551 Broadway. 

ROBERT B. COLLINS. .(Colli be & Brothers, Station- 
ers,) 370 Broadway 

waa AM BARTON (Banker.) 33 Wal) street. 
VM. A BOOTH (Booth & Edgar.) 100 Wall street. 

' GEORGE A. OSGOOD Banker.) 35 Broad street. 
HENRY BOWERS Banker.) 36 — street, 
CHAS. L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hail, Dry Goods). 
61 Leonard street. 

SANDFORD COBB ae Eagie Fire Insur- 
mee C we yk 71 Wall street, 

EDWARD MARTIN (Cragin & C Provisions,) 
40 West Twelfth street. 





EDWIN Hoyt (Hoyt, Spragues & Co., Dry 

Goods.) 100 Franklia street. 

H. B. CLAFLIN.....(H. B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods,) 

* corner Church and Worth streets 

J. F. SEYMOTUR...(J. F. Seymour & Co.,)} 78 W varren 
CORNELIUS R. paeeny. M.D.. 8 St. Mark’s ‘pla 


ce 
WHELLIAM H. BEE Vice-President of the New 


k Life Insurance Company. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, Pre 
WILLIAM H. BEERs, Vi 











leni ar 
Actuary 
THEODORE Ras bn as i A. r. 
D. 0 DELL, Superintendent of Agencies 
CORNELITS k "BOGERT, M.D., Medica 


| GEORGE WILKES, M.D 
, CHARLES WRIGHT, MI 
amuucr. 





t Medical Ex 








